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the potential benefits. I urge my col- 
leagues to cosponsor this legislation.# 
• Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to join Congressman 
James T. Broyhill and several of our 
Energy and Commerce Committee col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle in 
introducing the Methanol Policy Act 
of 1984. 

This legislation would encourage the 
production and utilization of methanol 
through the implementation of a 
modest Federal program whose cost 
would be $26.5 million over 5 years. 
The program would focus on encour- 
aging the utilization of methanol- 
powered vehicles by Federal agencies. 
The Federal Government has one of 
the largest motor vehicle fleets in the 
world. This legislation would also en- 
courage the use of methanol-powered 
buses that are subsidized by the Feder- 
al Urban Mass Transit Administration. 

I am particularly interested in this 
legislation because it would encourage 
the utilization of high sulfur coal, 
such as that mined in Illinois, The use 
of methanol would provide an alterna- 
tive market for high sulfur coal. This 
is particularly important in view of 
current efforts by some in the Con- 
gress to enact a stringent acid rain 
control program, a program which 
would be especially devastating to the 
Illinois coal industry as well as to Mid- 
west utility ratepayers such as those 
in Illinois. I spoke out on this issue at 
last Monday’s acid rain field hearing 
in Chicago by the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend this legis- 
lation as an appropriate Federal ap- 
proach to promote the use of a fuel 
that has no negative environmental 
consequences and can provide an alter- 
native market for high sulfur coal 
such as that mined in Illinois.# 


IMMIGRATION INEQUITIES 
NEED TO BE CORRECTED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Annunzio) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

# Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, we 
take great pride in the fact that our 
Nation is a nation of immigrants— men 
and women who made their way to our 
shores for a better way of life and for 
the freedoms they did not have in 
their mother countries. 

Our Immigration and Nationality 
Act has been amended many times to 
make its regulations more just and 
equitable. Public Law 89-236, for ex- 
ample, repealed the national origins 
quota concept as a system for selecting 
immigrants to the United States and 
substituted a ceiling on Eastern Hemi- 
sphere immigration on a first-come, 
first-served basis, within various pref- 
erence categories, and a 20,000 limit 
per country. Public Law 94-571 fur- 
ther amended the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act to apply the seven- 
category preference system, as well as 


the 20,000-per-country limit, to the 
Western Hemisphere as well as the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Public Law 95- 
412 contained the two ceilings in a 
single worldwide ceiling of 290,000 
with a single preference system. 

Some foreign nationals are inadvert- 
ently still being discriminated against, 
despite the new limitations. Ireland, 
for example, was the mother country 
for millions of our “new seed” immi- 
grants in the last century. These hard- 
working men and women helped make 
our Nation great. 

Ireland used 6,328 immigrant visas in 
fiscal 1964 and only 746 for fiscal 1982. 
And, as far as we know, this reduction 
was not voluntary. When we realize 
that since 1820, over 4,692,856 immi- 
grants have come from Ireland, we 
begin to get a sense of the problem. It 
seems that the natives of countries 
highly favored by the national origins 
quota system almost by definition are 
more apt to have ancestors buried 
here than close relatives who can peti- 
tion for their entry. Because so many 
Irish came so long ago, the preference 
quota system— brother or sister of a 
U.S. citizen for example— rarely ap- 
plies. 

In 1965, we were assured that upon 
passage of the new immigration 
amendments, all nationalities would 
be treated on an equal footing. History 
has taught us otherwise. Thousands of 
deserving immigrants are unable to 
qualify for visas under the new law 
and immigration from those countries 
has dwindled considerably. 

Therefore, I have introduced legisla- 
tion to correct this inequitable situa- 
tion which has gone on for too many 
years, and urge my colleagues to 
extend their bipartisian support.# ( 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under] 
a previous order of the House, the gen - 1 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Gonzalez) isf 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

[Mr. GONZALEZ addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear hereaf- 
ter in the Extensions of Remarks.] 


GREATER OVERSIGHT NEEDED 

ON CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Hughes) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

• Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of foreign travel by Members 
of Congress has come under increasing 
scrutiny and criticism by the news 
media, as well as members of the gen- 
eral public. 

That scrutiny has raised issues 
about whether some of the itineraries 
are as justifiable as they can be, or if 
the goals of certain trips might be ac- 
complished by some other, less expen- 
sive, means. 

Some of that criticism is unwarrant- 
ed and based on exaggerations. Other 
criticism is unwarranted and based on 
exaggerations. Other criticism, howev- 


er, does point out the need for us to do 
a better job policing ourselves. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
an amendment to the rules of the 
House governing foreign travel. Spe- 
cifically, my resolution would require 
all foreign travel to be approved by a 
roll call vote of the committee author- 
izing the trip. Each trip proposal 
would have to be accompanied by a de- 
tailed itinerary, a statement of the an- 
ticipated public benefits from the trip, 
a certification that the mode of travel 
is the lower cost reasonably available, 
and a justification for each person on 
the manifest. 

The implementation of my proposal 
would make foreign travel decisions a 
part of our committee voting records, 
which would have to be justified at 
election time as with any other vote. I 
believe that this plan would give much 
greater credibility to those trips which 
are deemed worthwhile and justified. 

At the same time, this legislative 
review would make more likely the dis- 
approval of trips which may be unnec- 
essary, unjustifiable, or of only mar- 
ginal value. 

Mr. Speaker, we would not approve 
the expenditure of millions of dollars 
for any other Government activity 
without some formal legislative 
review, and congressional travel, 
which has an aggregate cost in the 
millions, should be no exception. 

My proposal represents a workable 
and responsible way to exercise over- 
sight on our own practices, establish 
our own accountability for travel deci- 
sions, and permit worthwhile and pro- 
ductive travel to take place under pre- 
scribed rules.# 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 

CONTROL STRATEGY REPORT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Fascell) is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

• Mr. FASCELL. M f Speaker, last 
year the Congress enacted a major 
new initiative in the war against drugs. 
Section 1003 of the State Department 
Authorization Act, more commonly 
known as the “Gilman-Hawkins 
Amendment,” after its major sponsors, 
is an important effort to let other na- 
tions know r we mean business in fight- 
ing illicit narcotics production and 
trafficking. It also requires the execu- 
tive branch to report annually on the 
worldwide illicit drug situation in a 
comprehensive and derailed manner, 
and to consult with the Congress on 
U.S. efforts to combat the entry of il- 
licit drugs into the United States. The 
legislation further requires that the 
substance of these consultations be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

On February 23, 1984, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee's task force 
on international narcotics control held 
a hearing with five executive branch 
witnesses to review the required 
annual report. I would like to com- 
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mend my colleagues Ed Feighan and 
ben Gilman, cochairmen of the task 
force, for taking prompt action to hold 
this hearing. 

, P !? rsuant to subsection (f) of section 
1003 of Public Law 98-164, I am in- 
cluding in today’s Record the testimo- 
ny 4 .^ 5 - execu tive branch witnesses 
on this important issue. 

Testimony of Assistant Secretary Di- 
carlo. Bureau of International Narcot- 
ics Matters 

Mr Chairman, the Committee has re- 
copies °f the Department’s Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control Strategy Report, in 

S “ Ce ( « th P . L 98 - 164 wh ich was 
adopted last November. Given the length of 

^Lu, POrt ’.^l the number of witnesses 
consulting with the Task Force at this hear- 
ing, I will limit my opening statement to a 
brief review of the major findings in the 
remarks are organized in terms 
of the information requirements of the law. 
a. overview of findings 
Status: First, we were asked to provide an 
assessment of the status of narcotics pro- 
duction and trafficking. The first chapter of 
the report includes preliminary worldwide 
production estimates for calendar year 1983 
and reports on key program developments 
in source countries. Each country report 
also includes a status assessment on produc- 
t!mi and trafficking in illicit narcotics. 

The preliminary estimates of the Produc- 
tion Subcommittee of the National Narcot- 
ics Intelligence Consumers Committee indi- 
cate that gross cultivation of opium, mari- 
juana and coca increased In 1983 in the prin- 
cipal growing regions which supply the U S 
market. 

But, these reports also show that eradica- 
tion levels increased in several key coun- 
tries, and that seizures also increased, as did 
the amount of hectarage taken out of culti- 
vation through government bans, crop sub- 
stitution programs and enforcement activi- 
ties Moreover, the available data show that 
local demand is increasing rapidly in many 
source countries. Thus, in some countries 
the amount available for export did not 
change, or did not change as much as the in- 
crease in cultivation. Moreover, there were 
ta gross cultivation of opium poppy 
^ Pakistan, Thailand and Laos 
J h * report Provides production estimates 
f ?J th ® years 19 «1 through 1985, and pro- 

iQft 9 S ? NI i CC l estlmates on imports through 
1982. Analysts are continuing to study these 
preliminary 1983 estimates on production 
levels and the implications for trafficking 
and consumption. The NNICC Committee 
anticipates having its report on 1983 pro- 
June° n and import estimates completed by 

It should be noted that the data suggest 
important changes within markets. For ex- 
ample, the four-year downward trend in 
Pakistani opium poppy cultivation contin- 
ued, but indications are that opium cultiva- 
tion increased by perhaps one-third in Af- 
ghanistan, while heroin refining also in- 
creased. 

The Production Subcommittee's assump- 
■?noo t i ha i gTOSS coca cultivation increased 
in 1983 in Peru and Bolivia, as well as in Co- 
lombia, for which we have better data, but 
the available information does not currently 
permit a reliable projection on the two 
larger producers. However, our information 
also indicates that this increased production 

iTioM a , t K lea £ t 111 part - from the maturing 
in 1983 of bushes which were planted during 

peak price years, three to five years ago. 
Today, prices are down at every link in the 
cocaine trafficking chain; the indication is 
that there has been over-production of leaf 
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and coca derivatives; there is increased con- 
sumption of coca paste; and, traffickers in 
oouth America are aggressively establishing 
new or larger markets in Europe and else- 
where* ^ 

The preliminary NNICC data continue to 
show an upward trend in cannabis cultiva- 
tion in Mexico and Jamaica, while Colombi- 
an cannabis cultivation in 1983 has appar- 
ently returned to about the 1981 levels. 

U.S. Assistance ; Second, we were asked to 
provide details on the various kinds of U.S. 
assistance provided to narcotics source 
countries. This report illustrates how the 
Department proposes to allocate $41.2 mil- 
V®?, in foreign assistance funds in fiscal year 
1984 for drug control programs, and the 
proposed allocation of $50.2 million in fiscal 
year 1985. These sections cross-reference 
relevant activities of the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development, the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, other U.S. agencies, 
and international organizations. Also re- 
ported are data on allocations under general 
U.S. assistance categories and data on loans 
by international development banks. 

Impact of U.S. Assistance : Third, we were 
asked to provide an assessment of the 
impact of U.S. assistance on narcotics con- 
trol. The public report we have submitted 
focuses upon narcotics-related assistance 
Departmental assessments of the overall 
impact of non-narcotics assistance fall into 
three categories, which are not necessarily 
exclusive, first, that other U.S. assistance 
does not impact, negatively or positively, on 
the country’s narcotics control decisions or 
performance; second, that such assistance 
positively affects the overall disposition and 
capabiiity of the country to cooperate with 
U.S. drug control objectives; and third, that, 
in some cases, a termination of U.S. assist- 
ance for narcotics policy reasons would 
impact negatively on the country’s disposi- 
tion t° control illicit drugs, notwithstanding 
the first or second factors. 

In general, the economic and other non- 
narcotic assistance does and should contin- 
ue to affect positively each recipient coun- 
J!?. J deposition to cooperate with the 
united States in achieving progress in illicit 
drug control. But, there are specific implica- 
tions associated with various kinds of assist- 
jance and impacts differ. Given the time 
constraints of producing a report in early 
February in response to complex legislation 
adopted m mid-November, the sensitivity of 
the subject, the need for more information 
irom some countries, and the difficulty of 
analyzing this information, much of which 
is classified, we have provided an analysis of 
the impacts of narcotics related U.S. assist- 
a f lce ’i« T ? e Departm ent plans to submit a 
classified feport and respond to further 
questions on this matter in a later hearing 
Plans, Programs and Timetables: Fourth 
we were asked to comment on the develop- 
ment of plans, programs and timetables for 
narcotics control. Some governments have 
adequate, countrywide narcotics control 
strategies; others have strategies for specific 
target areas (including the strategies re- 
quired under program agreement with INM 
and AID); others have little more than goals 
and objectives. On balance, planning has im- 
proved. 

Legat and Law Enforcement Measures: 

» .J?’ were as * ce d to assess the adequacy 
of the legal and law enforcement measures 
taken by various countries relative to nar- 
cotics control. Some countries like Burma 
and Malaysia have very strict penalties for 
narcotics violations; some like Pakistan have 
just adopted new laws designed to enhance 
enforcement; others are still considering 
changes; and a few have an inadequate legal 
base for law enforcement. In sum, this is an 
indequate legal base for law enforcement. In 
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sum, this is an area in which we ;hink there 
has been considerable improvement in 
recent years. 

Accomplishments: Sixth, we were asked to 
provide information on accomplishments in 
narcotics control for the various source 
countries. There was substantial progress in 
1983. The Pakistanis suppressed opium pro- 
duction in the Malakand agency; a develop- 
ment assistance program which is linked to 
narcotics control was initiated in the 
Gadoon-Amazai area; and the Pakistanis ex- 
panded their actions against heroin labora- 
tories. Agreements on a crop control pro- 
-am were signed with Bolivia in August, 
1983. Peru began coca eradication in the 
Upper Huallaga Valley. Colomb a intensi- 
fied its manual eradication efforts and dis- 
closed plans for testing herbicide eradica- 
tion for both coca and marijuana. The Gov- 
ernment of Italy pledged $40 million to the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Con- 
trol, for coca control-related development 
projects in South America. The Mexicans, 
who reported a significant expansion in 
opium eradication, collaborated effectively 
pn ■ a Jl erp ^ c ^ < Ial eradication program in 
Belize. The specific gains (or reverses) asso- 
ciated with each country’s effort to cope 
with narcotics production and/or trafficking 
are noted in the country reports. 

Planned Reductions: Seventh, we were 
asked to provide estimates of the planned 
reductions achievable in narcotics produc- 
tion by the producing countries defined in 
the statute. Generally speaking, our report 
shows that these countries are projecting 
reductions in one or more categories: culti- 
vation, refining, or trafficking. These reduc- 
tions vary from country to country, and cat- 
egory to category. 

Nature of the Problem : Eighth, we were 
asked to provide an assessment of the 
nature of narcotics production. While coca 
prices at the farmgate declined in South 
America, farmers continued high levels of 
production, both to attempt to ke ep their 
gross incomes at previous levels and also out 
of need to harvest maturing' cocit bushes 
which had been planted during the peak 
price years. Mexican growers were planting 
crops in more inaccessible, higher altitudes, 
and fields larger than previously seen have 
been spotted recently. 

Opium production continued to decline in 
Pakistan, but increased significantly in Af- 
ghanistan which continued to supply Paki- 
stani heroin laboratories. While Colombian 
traffickers are now cultivating more coca 
leaf, to enhance their dominant position as 
refiners, Bolivian traffickers are sending 
less of their paste to Colombia and are now 
refining it into cocaine base or cocaine and 
routing their contraband through .(Vrgentl- 
na, which is also becoming an important 
final stage refiner of cocaine. Colombian 
traffickers are believed to be responsible, at 
least in part, for opening new marijuana 
fields in Venezuela, and new production ac- 
tivity in Brazil. 

Factors Affecting Production : Ninth, we 
are asked to provide an assessment of the 
various factors affecting production. The 
principal factors are price, climate, demand, 
and government action. Parallel with our in- 
tensified diplomatic initiatives, perh ips the 
most salient local factor driving narcotics 
control actions in 1983 was domestic drug 
abuse in the producing countries, followed 
by broadening recognition of the adverse ef- 
fects of an uncontrolled drug trade on a 
country’s economic and political stability. 

Increasing demands for narcotics to satis- 
fy expanding domestic drug abusing popula- 
tions are also keeping production levels up. 

As explained in more detail in the country 
reports,* the stimulus for farmers and traf- 
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f takers to continue cultivation, production 
and trafficking is economic. Even with de- 
pressed prices at the fumigate, growers can 
frequently earn move from growing narcot- 
ics crops than from traditional agriculture. 
Overall, fears ofdferupttws local ec o nomlea 
and political stability continue to wee* 
against narcotics control efforts, while do- 
mestic drug abuse, economic disruption, in- 
ternational pressures, the involvement of 
political insurgencies to the narcotics trade, 
and the penetration of organised political 
systems by traffickers wortted to promote 
such control efforts. 

Methodology, : Tenth, we are asked to 
report on the methodotogtes need to project 
reductions in prod u c ti on. The report pro- 
vides details, by country, of the various 
methodologies used, including negotiated 
agreements on levels of eradication to be 
achieved. We are working with other agen- 
cies and gove rnm ent s to Improve both fore- 
casting and moni taring capabilities in the 
field. Throughout throe reports, there are 
caveats arm footnotes reporting on the mul- 
tiple assumptions underlying the rotimates. 

Resource J teqmiremm to. Eleventh, wo ore 
asked to provide an estimate of additional 
resources needed to achieve planned reduc- 
tions. The response Is largely written to 
terms of projected 1085 levels of IVM sssivt 
, anee, which are reflected to oh* proporod 
budget asm progra m Plan. Thin document 
has been made part of the Department's 
report 

summary 

In sum, this report shows again that there 
are no simple or easily Obtained answers to 
all of the questions about the Impacts of 
drug abuse, drug trafficking and control 


as to 1901, but higher than the estimate for 
1002 (1.30 metric torts). 

Page 17: The Department has submitted, 
as part of the flfC B ft , the W 1065 budge t 
and p rogram plan for IHM, which contains 
regional strategies as well as defefi* on 
country pi oi fr tt ftuE Tfr avoid dubttcdttuh. the 
regional strategies which the text on page 
17 indicates as appearing at the start of 
each ch apt er of country reports now appear 
in the separate budget document. 

Page 28: The data table forBelize should 
be changed to read: 


published in the 1983 NNICC narcotics in- 
telligence estimate^ 

The 19B2 data and preliminary estimates 
for 1983 are: 

{In metric tins] 


Souttowst toil: 


While we have a broad knowledge of the 
social, political and economic environmenU 
of these countries, and a base oT detailed tn-^ 
formation on n a rcotics production and traf- 
ficking, we have un der stan dab le di f ficulties 
in measuring the extent of current cultiva- 
tion and projecting the effectiveness of con- 
trol pr og rams , inst ax we have difficulty in 
predicting th e pr eci s e impacts of either drug 
trafficking or drug abuse on local economies 
or populations, or measuring economic dislo- 
cations, or analyzing domestic drug abuse 
and demand. 

Yet, while some observations may lack 
statistical preci si on, we know from our dis- 
cussions with officials to these countries, 
and from our own assessme nts, that adverse 
social, political and economic Impacts are 
creating an im prove d e n vi ronm e n t for nego- 
tiating control ag re emen ts. No nation is 
realty invulnerable to the problem of drug 
abuse, and, those nations which engage in 
our indulge narcotics production and traf- 
ficking ultimately Day a price that Is greater 
than the te mpora ry benefits they are 
thought to realize. 

Moreover, we can assess and see the bene- 
fits of those control programs which we 
have Assisted. 

These improved program efforts and the 
growing recognition to source countries that 
the liabilities of narcotics trafficking and 
drug abuse are outweighing the benefits are 
the baste for our belief that more can and 
will be accomplished. 

ERRATA 

Two changes should be noted in the com- 
plete International Narcotics Control Strat- 
egy Report submitted to Congress. 

Page 4: In the section discussing the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the first paragraph on 
Mexico should conclude: The preli m i n a r y 
estimate is that the net availability of Mexi- 
can heroin In the United States in 1900 was 
1.41 metric tons, the same approximate level 
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1 Tte swat af cStivteM andpodwto SeMb b 4064 end 1915 
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Page 40: The aeteure data is reported in 
kilograms for cocaine and metric tons tor 
marijuana 

Page 03: The correct footnote explaining 
"arrests" is #4. The correct footnote ex- 
plaining “marijuana retorts" is #& Mari- 
juana seteures are to metric tana 

Inysrxational Narcot ics C oreare, Strat- 
egy Btor to Cc m a nn om po anap I to 
LAitoas, Committee oh PoaaroK Are airs 
(P repared by Bureeat of ftte a n ro t ianal 
Naroeties Matters* Department of State) 

«. nrmowwEtow * 

The Department of Staters International 
Narcotics Centro! Strategy Report has been 
prepared in •eeordbncc wfth the provisions 
of See. 401, For e ig n Asrfstance Act, as 
. amended by fU* 00- W. Aareqteree'by law, 
the Department of Elate and the Depart- 
ments of Justice. Dbtonae, 'ttehsury, and 
Health and Human Betriees, as wen as the 
Agency to International Development, are 
prepared to meet with m emb e rs of .-the com- 
mittee on Foreign negations and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affaire to review world- 
wide illicit drug production and tire policy, 
programs and role of the United States Gov- 
ernment In combating the entry of illicit 
narcotic add psychotropic dregs and other 
controfled substances Into this country. 
This report has been prepared to primary 
consultation with the Drug E n f o r ce me nt 
Administration and other office* and agen- 
cies. 

This report consists of the following; sec- 
tions: 

I. Introduction. ^ 

A. 1983 Produ ct io n Estimates. 

B. 1063 Program DeuStopnareta. 

IIL Jteview of the Stetesnational Program, 
rv. 1904-65 Program Strategy and Budget 

(summary). 

V. Regional Strategies and Country Re- 
ports. 

Submitted with and made part of this 
l report is the Congressional Pr e s e n tat ion of 
> the Bureau of International Narcotics Mat- 
! ters (INM) which prortdro detail on regional 
and country strategies, budgets and pro- 
grams. 

II. summary assessment 
A. 1UZ production estimates 
The National Narcotics toteltigenoe Con- 
- suaaecs Committee has d>VBicp art» tibrewa h 
i its production subcommittee, po fflhrtea a r y 
f estimates on til to nawtire pratotei to 
* calendar year m dm further to l m muriim 
» is receteed from pasta an&ton tetetiigcpce 
1 community, these data sdti be rortead and 
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Much of the production data in this 
report should be considered Metodnary. 
some even speculative, add m a st should be 
considered as d*ta for which At tem pts are 
being made at Improvement *nd refin e m e nt . 


A significant development tolfgS w as the 
continued escalation of touM Wi dra g abuse 
and drug-related problems. ^Wtolry reports 
show that domestic dr ug dbri fl I ncreased, « 
a problem and as a gorenttMm concern 
which could influence nareetiar Control jle- 
ctefons, in virtually e rety grow ing return 
and s ou r c e country. For example, Colombia, 
which te concerned about the rapidly-ex- 
panding problem of foutte' smoking 
“basucor held a national drag abuse pre- 
vention conf erenc e to Eeptombro. toMJ 
stem, where there were ns rtfowted hereto 
caret in 1080, the estimate to 1003 was over 
160000 hereto addicts. 

Western Hemisphere 

The Government of Meades increased its 
opium poppy and cannabis eradication ef- 
forts in 1003 to response to efforts by traf- 
fickers to expand, camouflage and diversify 
cultivation. The Mexican Attorney Oener- 
ars Office reports that the DA s e riated pro- 
gram eradicated 2,472 hectares of opium 
poppy, compared to 1,211 liecitarcH in 1082, 
and 2.074 hectares of mrituahli compared to 
886 hectares in 1082. The peafoatoary ani- 
mate te that the net avatlaMMfo * Mexican 
heroin in the United States to 1083 was 1.42 
metric tons, approximately ties same as toe 
1901 level < 1.41) but higher than 1082 (U 301 

The Government* of Belire and Mexico, 
with United States support, Joined in a co- 
operative effort to enriteate omr one thou- 
sand, two hundred acres of cannabis in a 13- 
day operation in October. 

The Mexican and United States govern- 
ment* ototobaretod at year* end to testing a 
high performance aarieuttteffr spray alr- 
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plane (the Thrush fixed wing aircraft) and a 
new spray boom which promises more effec- 
tive spraying patterns at higher altitudes 
and speeds. 

The Government of Bolivia signed four 
agreements in August 1983, which have the 
long-term objective of reducing that coun- 
try s coca cultivation to levels needed for le- 
gitimate purposes. The agreements include 
u.5. assistance in crop eradication, in devel- 
oping police strike forces to establish law 
- . order in the Chapare growing region, 
and to establish a system for managing the 
licit coca production industry. The indica- 
tions are that Bolivian coca production in- 
by 9X1 undetermined amount during 
1983, and that Bolivian traffickers are 
trying to capture more of the market prof- 
its, by increasingly refining more Bolivian 
coca leaf into paste and base for direct sales, 
rather than shipping the raw product to Co- 
lombia for processing and export. 

The Government of Colombia announced 
it will undertake a pilot program in 1984 to 
test various methods of eradicating coca 
bushes and cannabis plants. Colombia has 
steadily increased its manual eradication 
and seizurses of both coca leaf and marijua- 
na, and their derivatives, utilizing equip- 
ment and other resources provided by the 
U.S. Government. Colombia continues to be 
the major supplier of cocaine and marijuana 
to the United States. v 
The U.S. supported interdiction program 
has been increasingly effective over the past 
three years. In 1981. the Colombian inter- 
diction program succeeded in seizing 3,310 
metric tons of marijuana, a 345 percent in- 
crease over 1980, and 66.4 million units of 
methaqualone, a 380 percent increase. In 
1982, Colombian officials seized 3,409 metric 
tons of marijuana, 41 million units of meth- 
aqualone, as well as 881 kilograms of co- 
caine. The authorities also shut down 277 
cocaine laboratories. In 1983, the Colombi- 
ans seized 3,934 metric tons of marijuana, 
and 2,800 kilograms of coca leaf, while man- 
ually eradicating 1,981 hectares of coca leaf 
a ™* 1>0 i 8 hectares of cannabis cultivation. 

The Government of Peru began eradicat- 
ing coca bushes in mid-1983, pursuant to an 
assistance agreement with the U.S., and es- 
timates that eradication will expand from 

?2L hectares 1983 to 4000 hectares in 
1984. The indication is that coca production 
expanded in 1983, in part a result of bushes 
maturing which had been planted in earlier 
years. Peruvian seizures of cocaine, coca 
paste and base in 1982 were down from 1981 
levels, but seizures of dried coca leaf rose 
sharply from 26,781 kilograms to 85,454 
kilograms, and 178 jungle-based cocaine labs 
were destroyed, compared to 53 in 1981. For 
1983, the Peruvians also destroyed 87 labo- 
ratories and seized 85,500 kilograms of leaf, 
110 kilograms of cocaine, and 4,290 kilo- 
grams of coca paste. 

The Government of Jamaica expanded its 
cannabis eradication program from 221 
hectares to 350 hectares in 1983. The Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention to sup- 
port a broader enforcement effort, including* 
g®“«* °* new laws against illicit air strips. 
The U.S. Government has offered to assist 
in a control program. 

The USG's Latin American regional pro- 
8Tfcm has included: enforcement assistance 
to Belize, which has participated in a joint 
cannabis eradication program with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico ; assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of the Bahamas to increase the 
mobility of its anti-narcotics forces; training 
and maintenance assistance to the Haitian 
Navy’s fleet of patrol vessels for a series of 
surveillance actions in the Windward Pas- 
sage, a key trafficking route between Co- 
lombia and the U.S.; establishment of a 
telex link between selected Caribbean and 
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Central American countries and the Coast 
Guard for the passage of vessel trafficking 
intelligence to the U.S. authorities; and pro- 
vision of limited telecommunications, ve- 
hicular, and other equipment to Costa Rica 
for use in anti-drug activities. Many of the 
Caribbean countries have received INM- 
funded training through DEA and/or US 
Customs. 

The Government of. Italy announced in 
November, 1983, a pledge of $40 million over 
five years to the United Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control, primarily to support 
coca control programs in South America. 
The Italian contribution significantly in- 
creases the UNFDAC budget, and it marks a 
much-needed involvement by the United 
Nations in the effort to control production 
of cocaine. 

Southwest Asia 

Over half of the heroin entering the U.S. 
originates as opium in Southwest Asia. Paki- 
stan is considered to be the key to that 
trade, as an opium producer, a heroin refin- 
er, and a transshipment point for other 
Southwest Asia opium. The Government of 
Pakistan has reduced opium cultivation to 
45-60 metric tons (1983), continuing the de- 
from the P eak of 800 metric tons in 
1979. The Pakistani government has ex- 
tended its ban on opium production into 
previously uncontrolled or marginally con- 
trolled areas. In late 1981, the Pakistani 
government eradicated opium poppy by 
forcefu! action in the Buner area of the 
Northwest Frontier Province (NWFP) the 
first such effort in a so-called ’‘merged” 
area— and repealed the action in 1982. In 
January, 1982, the GOP seized a heroin 
processing laboratory in the Northwest 
Frontier Province— overcoming armed tribal 
resistance— and, since December 1982, tribal 
leaders have directed the closing of 41 
heroin laboratories in the Khyber Agency, 
mee tings with government officials. 

The understanding with Pakistan is that 
it will enforce the poppy ban in “merged 
areas where developmental assistance is 
provided. The Government of Pakistan has 
reiterated its commitment to enforce its ban 
on opium cultivation, specifically in the Ma- 
lakand Agency where an INM-funded inte- 
p-ated rural developmental project is being 
implemented, and, in the Gadoon-Amazai 
area where the Agency for International 
Development has begun a narcotics-related 
development program. It is estimated that 
the Gadoon-Amazai project area accounted 
for about half Of the 1982/83 opium poppy 
production. Pakistan has also accepted re- 
strictive poppy clauses which commit the 
government to keep USAID project areas 
free of opium poppy. Overall, a combination 
of drought, low prices, government pressure, 
and a U.S. -assisted alternative crop program 
have reduced Pakistani opium production 
from an estimated 75-125 metric tons in 
1981 to an estimated 50-75 metric tons in 
1982, and to 45-60 metric tons in 1983. 

Turkey continues to be effective in con- 
trolling diversion from its licit opium culti- 
vation, and controlling against illicit opium 
cultivation; the United States and other 
donors support Turkey’s effort to prevent 
refining and transshipment of illicit narcot- 
ics from Southwest Asia. 

Southeast Asia 

The Thai Government began sizeable mili- 
tary operations in January 1982, against the 
principal opium trafficking group on the 
Thai-Burmese border, the Shan United 
Army, and in 1983 continued the pressure 
against illicit drug .trafficking groups with 
permanents deployed, narcotics targetted 
military companies. These actions have dis- 
rupted trafficking and refining activities. 
The Thai Government has also been effec- 
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tive in reducing the availability of precursor 
chemicals used in converting opium to 
heroin. However, these chemicals are in- 
creasingly available from other sources in 
the region. The Thai have begun, with 
United States assistance, Civilian-Police-Mil- 
itary command projects to curte.il cultiva- 
tion as part of a program of transitional as- 
sistance to selected villages. 

The Burmese government reports in- 
creased opium seizures (6 metric tons) and 
manual opium poppy crop destruction 
(equivalent of 44 metric tons) including 
eradication in areas where the Burmese 
Communist Party is involved in trafficking. 
In 1983, the Burmese conducted operations 
in northern areas against traffickers, and 
destroyed 9 heroin laboratories. 

III. REVIEW Or THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 

Department of State: Role and 
responsibilities 

Role: The responsibility for international 
narcotics control, conferred upon :he Presi- 
dent by Section 481 of the Foreijrn Assist- 
ance Act and upon the Secretary o;f State by 
Executive Order, has been delegated to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Int emation- 
al Narcotics Matters (Authority No. 145 
February 4, 1980). This function was as- 
signed to the State Department because the 
United States believes that narcotics control 
is a matter of government responsibility 
under international treaties that should be 
dealt with as a matter of international obli- 
gation and concern. 

The international narcotics control pro- 
gram is one of five parts of the Administra- 
tion’s program to reduce the drug abuse 
problem in the United States. The program 
also includes: education and prevention; 
treatment and rehabilitation; law enforce- 
ment; and research. The overall program, 
which features the personal leadership of 
the President, Vice President Bush, Secre- 
tary Shultz and the Attorney Gene ral, is co- 
ordinated through two Cabinet Councils, 
and pursues government-wide objectives set 
forth in the Federal Strategy for Prevention 
of Drug Abuse and Drug Trafficking. 

INM Programs: the responsibilities and 
programs of the Bureau for International 
Narcotics Matters (INM) include: policy de- 
velopment and program management; diplo- 
matic initiatives; bilateral and multilateral 
assistance for crop control, interdiction and 
related enforcement activities in producer 
and transit nations; narcotics-related devel- 
opment assistance; technical assistance for 
demand reduction; training for foreign per- 
sonnel in narcotics enforcement and related 
procedures; and coordination of internation- 
al efforts with domestic drug abuse strate- 
gies. INM is responsible for negotiating, im- 
plementing, monitoring and terminating 
narcotics control agreements with other 
governments. 

Goals and Objectives: The Department’s 
primary narcotics goal is to reduce the flow 
of illicit drugs from their sources to the 
United States. All of the heroin and cocaine, 
and most of the marijuana and other illicit 
drugs consumed in the United States are of 
foreign origin. The worldwide supply of 
heroin, cocaine, marijuana and other drugs 
is so great and trafficking channels to the 
United States so diverse that major interdic- 
tions and even crop eradication, when 
achieved in only one or two producing areas, 
have caused only temporary declines in 
availability. The Bureau's program strategy 
is predicated on the ultimate objective of si- 
multaneously controlling cultivation and 
production in all key geographic sectors of 
illicit drugs exported to the United States, 
so that significant and lasting reductions in 
availability are achieved. The Bureau places 
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its highest priority on crop control in source 
countries and its second priority on interdic- 
tion of drugs as they move from producing 
areas through transit countries to the 
United States. 

Strategy: The major drug producing coun- 
tries are parties to international conven- 
tions which obligate them to control the 
production and distribution of illicit drugs. 
The Bureau's international strategy is based 
on encouraging and, where necessary, assist- 
ing these countries to meet their responsi- 
bilities for reducing cultivation, production, 
and trafficking in illicit narcotics within 
their borders. The strategy includes the fol- 
lowing activities: 

Diplomatic initiatives which: clarify the 
importance of narcotics control as a bilater- 
al foreign policy issue; seek agreements on 
controlling narcotics; underline the threat 
pcsed by illicit drugs to other countries as 
well as the United States; seek an upgrading 
of the foreign policy priority assigned to 
narcotics control; secure the participation 
by other governments in funding and other- 
wise supporting international narcotics con- 
trol projects: and improve the international 
environment for operations by United 
States agencies engaged in international 
narcotics control: 

Bilateral assistance to selected govern- 
ments whose expertise or resources are in- 
sufficient to enable them to take effective 
measures to meet their treaty obligations to 
control illicit drugs; 

Multilateral assistance through the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Con- 
trol and other regional and international 
agencies and organizations; 

Participation in international organiza- 
tions: to supplement our bilateral diplomat- 
ic initiatives with producer and transit na- 
tions; to demonstrate the global nature of il- 
licit drug trafficking; and to enlist other 
governments in diplomatic and financial 
support of international narcotics control 
projects, both bilaterally and multilaterally; 

In cooperation with the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, Customs Service, and 
Coast Guard, provision of training to for- 
eign narcotics control personnel designed to 
improve and expand foreign enforcement ef- 
forts, and achieve self-sufficiency in inter- 
diction; and 

Demand reduction technical assistance 
programs which: alert other governments 
and community leaders to the societal 
threat posed by illicit drug abuse: seek to 
decrease demand in producing countries 
which serves as a local incentive to illicit 
cultivation; and enhance U.S. efforts to 
obtain narcotics control agreements by dem- 
onstrating concern for deleterious effects in 
other countries. 

Coordination and Cooperation: The De- 
partment of State and specifically INM co- 
operate with various U.S. agencies, especial- 
ly with the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, as well as the Agency for International 
Development, U.S. Customs, U.S. Coast 
Guard, the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, and other units within the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Justice, Treasury, 
Commerce, Defense and Transportation to 
halt the flow of narcotics into the United 
States. In addition to cooperation on coun- 
try programs, this cooperation and coordi- 
nation takes many forms, including joint 
participation in: the Cabinet Council on 
Legal Policy and its Working Group on 
Drug Supply Reduction; the Cabinet Coun- 
cil on Human Affairs and its Working 
Group on Drug Abuse Health Issues; inter- 
national task forces formed by these work- 
ing groups; the National Narcotics Border 
Interdiction System and South Florida Task 
Force; the Oversight Working Group meet- 
ings of the White House Drug Abuse Policy 


Office; intelligence meetings; and coordina- 
tion meetings with DEA. 

INM works closely with DEA throughout 
the world, with emphasis on collaboration 
in Latin America, Southwest and Southeast 
Asia. In addition to their direct responsibil- 
ities for technical assistance, casebuilding 
and other investigatory activities, DEA 
agents work with INM narcotics coordina- 
tors in assessing the nature and degree of 
the drug problem, and in working with host 
government law enforcement agencies on 
planning and implementing action strate- 
gies. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment has funded a rural development 
project in Peru’s Upper Huallaga Valley, 
has approved a development project for 
Pakistan’s Gadoon-Amazai area, and is pre- 
pared to implement development projects in 
Bolivia, in accord with the 1983 agreement 
on a coca control plan. INM has been in- 
volved in the planning of these projects, 
just as AID assisted in the design of INM’s 
Malakand project in Pakistan . 

The United States Information Agency, in 
coordination with INM, seeks to inform the 
peoples of the three major growing regions, 
with special current emphasis on Peru, Bo- 
livia and Colombia, about the major efforts 
underway to reduce U.S. drug abuse and to 
curtail domestic cultivation of marijuana. 

Training: Crop control must be supported 
by a strong enforcement effort, and the De- 
partment cooperates with governments on 
the development of local police and customs 
capabilities to enforce domestic laws against 
trafficking. INM funds international narcot- 
ics training provided by DEA and Customs. 
From FY 1971 to FY 1982, approximately 
24,580 foreign officials participated in 
courses designed to increase their operation- 
al skills and build institutions. 

Intelligence: The Department of State is 
both an important collector of narcotics in- 
telligence information and the primary con- 
sumer of finished narcotics intelligence on 
policy- level international narcotics develop- 
ments. The Department took the lead in 
pressing the National Foreign Intelligence 
Board (NFIB) agencies to expand their nar- 
cotics intelligence roles, the Department 
has been a long-time advocate of closer co- 
ordination between NFIB collectors and 
U.S. law enforcement organizations which 
collect foreign narcotics information in the 
performance of their narcotics duties. The 
Department has particularly sought en- 
hanced coordination of these activities 
under the guidance of the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

Diplomatic Initiatives: Drug abuse affects 
all nations from the poorest to the wealthi- 
est, countries which produce and traffic in 
drugs, and those which are only consumers 
of drugs. Historically, the U.S. Government 
has borne much of the costs of internation- 
al control programs. The U.S. funds bilater- 
al narcotics control projects in Mexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Thailand, Burma, Pakistan and Turkey, as 
well as projects in key transit nations in the 
Caribbean such as Belize, the Bahamas, and 
Haiti, among others. The United States nar- 
cotics. control strategy includes diplomatic 
initiatives to achieve greater participation 
by and program coordination with other 
governments; the United States is urging 
these nations to assist through narcotics 
control programs and through direct eco- 
nomic assistance to producer countries. 

The United States is encouraging larger 
contributions as well as an increase in the 
number of donors, and also seeks a higher 
foreign policy priority for narcotics control. 

INM, with explicit support from Secretary 
Shultz, has held discussions with Govern- 
ments in Canada, the South Pacific, 
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Europe, the Middle East and Japan, to seek 
greater international narcotic control ef 
forts from them, both bilaterally and 
through international organizations. As 
noted, the Government of Italy has pledged 
$40 million to UNFDAC, primarily to sup- 
port coca control projects in South America. 
Norway and Sweden have also indicated in- 
terest in supporting development programs 
to achieve coca control. 

International Organizations : United Na- 
tions agencies monitor and apply controls 
on the How and use of narcotic and psycho- 
tropic substances, and coordinate multilat- 
eral efforts to control production, traffick- 
ing and abuse. Since its founding in 1971 
with United States sponsorship, the United 
Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC), has been a vehicle for multilat- 
eral implementation of narcotics control 
and demand reduction programs. 

The United States addresses the interna- 
tional narcotics problem in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs (which is the U.N. policymaking body 
on drug matters), and other U.N. organs. In 
addition to UNFDAC, these include the In- 
ternational Narcotics Control Board 
(INCB), the World Health Organization 
(WHO), and the Division of Narcotic Drugs 
(DND). In 1982, the Commission on Narcot- 
ic Drugs adopted a long-term global strategy 
and a basic five-year action plan, which calls 
for enhanced, expanded efforts by 
UNFDAC, DND and the INCB. 

Recent U.S. emphasis has been on encour- 
aging European involvement in coca control 
programs in South America; UNFDAC is ac- 
tively promoting an Andean control project 
in response to an ECOSOC resolution in 
1982. 

Several countries earmark portions of 
their UNFDAC contributions for specific 
projects, including the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Pakistan); Norway (Burma); 
Sweden (Afghanistan, Pakistan and Laos); 
and, Australia (Burma and Thailand). The 
United States also earmarks portions of its 
UNFDAC contribution for projects in key 
narcotics producing countries, particularly 
source countries in Latin America. The 
United States remains disappointed by the 
number of countries undertaking bilateral 
narcotics control programs. The Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Australia are the 
only other significant sponsors of bilateral 
projects. 

Other Actions: Other units within State, 
Treasury and Justice also have drug-related 
concerns, including off-shore haven bank- 
ing, such as the banking practices of the 
Cayman Islands which have permitted 
almost unimpeded movement of narcodol- 
lars. DEA, the FBI and Customs have con- 
ducted successful, long-term investigative 
actions against illegal cash flows. The State 
and Justice Departments, in consultation 
with other U.S. law enforcement agencies, 
are actively exploring with various Carib- 
bean countries the possibility of concluding 
agreements such as mutual legal assistance 
and extradition treaties to strengthen bi- 
lateral cooperation on law enforcement mat- 
ters, including the sharing of financial in- 
formation. U.S. efforts to obtain financial 
information from the Netherlands Antilles, 
for example, will be enhanced by the Treaty 
on Mutual Assistance in Criminal Matters, 
concluded between the United States and 
the Netherlands, and made applicable to the 
Antilles. 

IV. 1984-85 PROGRAM STRATEGY 

Fiscal year 1985 Budget: The highlight of 
the proposed fiscal year 1985 budget is the 
substantial expansion of funds for crop 
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eradication programs, reflecting program 
toitiatives begun to fiscal year 1993 and an- 
ticipated in fiscal year 1994. The program 
allocations for fiscal year 1984 are shown in 
an attached summary. 

Latin America : Particular attention has 
been focused on Colombia, which in 1983 
produced most of the marijuana imported 
into the U.S., and exported up to three- 
fourths of the cocaine consumed in the 
United States. The fiscal year 1985 budget 
assumes that a large-scale marijuana eradi- 
cation program will have been successfully 
negotiated with the Colombian government 
hi fiseal year 1984. The fiscal year 1985 
budget request anticipates continuing the 
program implemented in fiscal year 1984. 

Similarly, the fiscal year 1985 budget for 
Bolivia assumes further implementation of 
the agreements concluded in August 1983 
for an eradication program designed to 
reduce Bolivia's coca cultivation to levels re- 
quired lor l e gi ti m a te purposes. The in- 
creased fiscal year 1984 budget was predicat- 
ed on Implementing a program of voluntary 
eradication, followed if necessary by manda- 
tory. government eradication. Control of 
excess registered cultivation and total elimi- 
nation of nan-registered cultivation would 
occur in stages. The total effort includes a 
related rural development program funded 
by USAID. 

Hie Bureau continues to provide aviation 
and technical support of the successful 
Mexican program to control narcotics pro- 
duction. 

Implementation of the U.S.-supported 
crop control program in Peru was not begun 
until April 1988, and 703 hectares were 
eradicated hi that year. Peruvian officials 
have riven assurances that the crop control 
program will be sustained; the expectation 
is that 4,000 hectares will be eradicated in 
1984. The Bureau continues to support the 
anti-narcotics enforcement efforts of Peru- 
vian agencies. 

For fiscal year 1985, IBM's Latin Ameri- 
can regional progr am will continue to focus 
upon targets of opportunity to support crop 
control and interdiction efforts. Assistance 
coaid include provision of telecommunJca- 
tions equipment, aircraft services, and com-? 
modify support. 

Southwest Asia: The Pakistanis have 
eradicated opium poppy in the M&l&k&nd 
Agency, where crap control is linked to an 
IBM development assistance program, and 
are committed to enforcing their ban on 
production in the Gadoon-Am&zai area, 
where an Agency tor International Develop- 
ment aareotics-relatod project was initiated 
in 1983. Planning was also begun on devel- 
oping programs for the Dir area, and the 
Pakistanis announced the extension of their 
ban and new narcotics laws into the tribal 
areas* The Bureau continue commodity and 
training assistance to Pakistan narcotics en- 
forcement agencies to upgrade their capa- 
bilities 

IHM provides funds to the Turkish Na- 
tional Pei ire and the Jandarma to upgrade 
the transportation, communications, equip- 
ment and training needed to combat drug 
ref tori* and trefficktos . 

SoutkeaM Astir IBM supports crop control 
related development assistance projects in 
areas of Thailand where there is a firm 
c o mifd h i pit to genre production of opium 
and Rem Thai go ve rn ment efforts to en- 
force these boannltawats. In 1965. INM will 
snppogt gnltin H eB control projects in 29 
village du s ter s under CMHan-PoUce-Mih- 
tary commands. Crop control funds will also 
support the annual opium survey, and an 
extension training program. In 1985, the 
Borittt Thailand Border Security and Devel- 
opmetit project win attempt to consoHdato 
the previous years' gains of the border en- 


forcement project by providing support for 
the economic and infrastructure develop- 
ment of the village located in the project 
area. Other UJS. assistance will support 
RTG anti-narcotics enforcement activities 
on the Thai-Malaysian border, and will in- 
corporate assistance to Thai Customs. 

U.S. assistance to Burma in 1985 will co- 
tinue transportation and communications 
support to increase the ability of Burmese 
military and police enforcement agencies to 
survey poppy growing areas, to engage in 
crop destruction, to interdict narcotics ship- 
ments, and to control opium production. 
Other Activities: INM funds training for for- 
eign law enforcement officials, which is pro- 
vided by DEA and/or UB. Customs, at Fed- 
eral training sites or In foreign counties. 
The objectives are to support INM's country 
and international objectives by assuring the 
availability of trained manpower to imple- 
ment host government control programs, 
and to assist foreign governments in achiev- 
ing self-sufficiency in narcotics controls. 

Technical assistance in demand reduction 
is provided through a variety of channels, 
including direct INM assistance with a pri- 
ority on aiding producer government in con- 
trolling domestic demand and internal drug 
problems. Other channels include support 
for regional and international demand re- 
duction projects, participation in interna- 
tional agency programs and fora, provision 
of materials, conduct of special demand re- 
duction training programs, and providing 
linkage between U.S. national and interna- 
tional demand reduction efforts. 

Europe and international Organizations: 
The United Katies narcotics control strategy 
includes diplomatic initiatives to achieve 
greater partidpUan by and program coordi- 
nation with other governments, particularly 
in Europe, Herein and UHdt pharmaceuti- 
cals have for some years been abused by Eu- 
ropeans at levels comparable to United 
States abuse rates and cocaine abuse is re- 
portedly increasing. The United States 
strongly encourage narcotics control initia- 
tives and program assistance to producing 
and transit co untries 

Considerable diplomatic and program as- 
sistance coordination with the Europeans 
continues to be conducted through interna- 
tional o rganis a t ions, particularly organs of 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
Fund for Drag Abuse Control has been a 
major multilateral vehicle for enforcement, 
supply reduction, and demand reduction 
programs. In countries such as Thailand, 
Burma, and Pakistan, UNFDAC is engaged 
in incomewubstitation efforts which com- 
plement and supplement USO projects and 
objective*. Btophasls was given by UNFDAC 
in 1989*88 to generate support for a coca 
control program in the Andean region in re- 
sponse to a resolution passed by the United 
Nation* General Assembly. 

y. UQIOlfAL STRATEGICS AND COUNTRY REPORTS 

This reetton contains individual chapters 
for: Latin America, The Caribbean, South- 
east Aria, Southwest Asia, and Africa. 

Bach chapter begins with a regional strat- 
egy, and summaries of INM and other pro- 
grams to specific countries, followed by 
country report* which respond to the major 
requirement of Public Law 98-164. 

Country report* 

Fbr purposes of these country reports, the 
major requirement* of the Act have been 
eategeriged as follows: 

Status Assessment 

<1> Status A s s essment of Narcotics Pro- 
duetion/Traf ticking 
<V> Current UJ8. Assistance 
<f> Impact of tJ.S. Assistance on Narcotics 
Oontrd 


(4) Country Flans/Timetables for Narcot- 
ics Control 

(5) Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforce- 
ment Measures 

(6) Accomplishments 

Analysis of Production 

(1) Nature of Problem (production/refin- 
ing/use) 

(2) Factors Affecting Production 

(3) Planned/Projected Reductions in Pro- 
duction & Refining 

(4) Methodology Used in Estimating Re- 
ductions 

(5) Additional Assistance Required 

The definitions used in developing this 
report'include: 

"Major Producing Country" is defined by 
the statute to mean any country which cul- 
tivates or refines five or more metric tons of 
opium or opiate derivatives, or five hundred 
or more metric tons of coca leaf or coca de- 
rivatives, or five hundred or more metric 
tons of cannabis or its derivatives. (Deriva- 
tives are expressed in equivalen ts, e.g., 500 
KG of heroin equals 5 MT of opium, and 1 
mt of cocaine equals 500 MT of coca leaf.) 

"Major Trafficking Country" has been de- 
fined by the Department to mean those 
countries which tranship five or more 
metric tons of opium or opiate derivatives, 
or five hundred or more metric tons of coca 
leaf or coca derivatives, or five hundred or 
more metric tons of cannabis oi its deriva- 
tives. 

The analysis of production Is reported 
only for "major producing" countries. Also, 
estimates of additional assistance required 
are provided only for "program countries" 
which includes those countries currently re- 
ceiving INM narcotics related assistance. A 
few other countries which INM considers as 
having a significant role in the U.& narcot- 
ics situation are also included in the report. 

Data estimations 

This annual report contains a variety of 
data on cultivation, refining, trafficking and 
consumption of illicit narcotics, and also 
data on eradication, seizures, land taken out 
of production, and other phenomena. These 
data have been provided by the National 
Narcotics Intelligence Consumes s Commit- 
tee, U.S. Embassies, and foreign government 
agencies. 

Yields and other production factors can 
vary from country to country* For example, 
opium production varies from 8-10 KG per 
hec-tare in Mexico to as high as 1 8 per hect- 
are or higher in Pakistan. Coca yields vary 
from 1 MT of leaf per hectare in Peru and 
Columbia to 1.6 1ST in Bolivia. Columbia 
has higher yields per hectare for marijuana 
than some other countries. 

While the problems of measurement and 
assessment are manifold, the lack of credi- 
ble, current survey data is particularly acute 
with respect to coca leaf cultivat ion and co- 
caine production. Not only are there the 
general problems of trying to estimate pro- 
duction in South American source countries, 
there are needs to identify the iiize of and 
consumption rates for both traditional coca 
chewing and the increasing coca jjaaste abus- 
ing populations— who create a local demand 
that helps sustain production, but, whose 
habits can reduce the amount ol end prod- 
uct available for trafficking tcTUhe United 
States. 

An attempt has beeomad* to "account" 
for the production to a few countries— start- 
tog with ctfltivatlon and then nubtractlng 
for seizures of raw product; amounts re- 
fined; seizure* of refined products; local 
demand/consumption of raw product; lock! 
demand few refined products; amounts 
shipped to other countries; amounts seised 
enroute or at U.S. borders; and, finally, 
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from the remainder, estimating the net 
amount available for consumption in the 
United States. 

The available data generally do not 
permit empirical analyses. A given country 
may have acceptable estimates on cultiva- 
tion, yield, and refining, but the available 
data on local demand may be of such poor 
quality as to put the whole assessment at 
risk. In many countries, the initial estimate 
of cultivation may be little more than an as- 
sumption based upon educated guesses. 

In sum, the effort here has been to pro- 
vide the Congress with "the best estimate 
available." 

Efforts to improve data and analysis 

In 1984, INM will support narcotics sur- 
veys for major source countries supplying il- 
licit narcotics to the United States. 

In 1983, a Subcommittee on Production 
was formed under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Narcotics Intelligence Consumers 
Committee. The intention is that this 
group, utilizing the latest available narcotics 
intelligence, will make periodic updates to 
the annual NNICC estimates, and, by con- 
centrating its focus on production, improve 
U.S. monitoring and knowledge of trends in 
international narcotics production. The 
Subcommittee was used to produce many of 
the projections in this report. 

Imapct of United States assistance on the 
narcotics problem 

This portion of the country reports focus- 
es on U.S. narcotics-related assistance pro- 
vided under authority of the FAA Sections 
481/482 or by the Agency of International 
Development in projects with so-called 
“poppy” or “coca" clauses. Departmental as- 
sessments of the overall impact of other 
U.S. assistance fall into three views, not nec- 
essarily mutually exclusive. These are that 
U.S. non-narcotics assistance; (1) does not 
impact, negatively or positively, on the 
country’s narcotics control decisions or per- 
formance; (2) affects positively the overall 
disposition and capability of the country to 
cooperate with U.S. drug control objectives; 
and (3) in some cases, that regardless of (1) 
and (2), a termination of U.S. assistance for 
narcotics policy reasons would impact nega- 
tively on the country’s disposition to control 
illicit drugs. 

In general, the economic and other non- 
narcotic assistance does and should contin- 
ue to affect positively each recipient coun- 
try’s dispostion to cooperate with the 
United States in achieving significant prog- 
ress in illicit drug control. It is assumed that 
the Congress may wish to explore in some 
detail specific implications and impact of as- 
sistance. The Department will be prepared, 
therefore, to respond to additional ques- 
tions on the impact of U.S. non-narcotics as- 
sistance on the narcotics problem in the 
consultative process envisaged in Subsection 
(f) of the amendment to P.L. 98-164. Should 
this involve sensitive matters of foreign 
policy, Congress or the Department may 
wish to convoke executive sessions. 

Other Dangerous Drugs 

This annual report, in keeping with the 
emphasis of the Congress concerning pro- 
duction of heroin, cocaine, and marijuana, 
concentrates on those major illicit drugs. 
However, INM, DEA and other agencies 
who carry out the international program of 
the U.S. Government are also concerned 
with the importation of other dangerous 
drugs. 

The NNICC estimate is that the overall 
supply of illicit dangerous drugs (stimu- 
lants, depressants, hallucinogens) declined 
from 3.34 billion dosage units in 1981 to 3.03 
billion dosage units in 1982. 

Clandestine laboratories in this country 
supply all of the PCP, nearly all of the 


methamphetamine, and about 80 percent of 
the amphetamines consumed in the United 
States, the latter augmented by some smug- 
gling from Mexico. 

The bulk of the illicit methaqualone and 
counterfeits are smuggled from Colombia, 
and to a lesser extent, Canada. Within the 
past two years, the international communi- 
ty has significantly increased regulatory 
controls regarding the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of methaqualone. These actions 
have resulted in a shortage in the amount 
of bulk power available for processing. Co- 
lombia has imposed import controls, and 
the People's Republic of China and Austria 
have agreed to curtail production and 
impose export controls on the base sub- 
stance, while Switzerland, an important 
transit country, has imposed import/export 
controls. All of these actions are the result 
of U.S. diplomatic initiatives. 

The NNICC reports that an important 
new r phenomenon is the growing problem of 
drugs of legitimate pharmaceutical origin 
produced in Mexico and diverted into the 
United States. 

Internationally, the U.N. Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, in concert with the World 
Health Organization, has the function of 
identifying and recommending the schedul- 
ing of drugs, i.e., the controls over licit nar- 
cotics and psychotropic substances. 

Statement or Gary D. Liming, Deputy As- 
sistant Administrator for Intelligence 

and Chairman, National Narcotics Intel- 
ligence Consumers Committee on World- 
wide Drug Production Estimates 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee Task Force on 
International Narcotics Control, I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to discuss the develop- 
ment of illicit drug production estimates for 
the International Narcotics Control [INC] 
Strategy Report. I appear here today in a 
dual capacity, first as the Deputy Assistant 
Administrator for Intelligence, Drug En- 
forcement Administration IDEA], and 
second as the Chairman of the National 
Narcotics Intelligence Consumers Commit- 
tee [NNICC]. The NNICC has been produc- 
ing annual estimates concerning the foreign 
production of illicit drugs and their move- 
ment into the United States since 1978. In 
addition, the NNICC Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction Estimates actively assisted the De- 
partment of State in the development of es- 
timates included in the first INC Strategy 
Report and will continue to support the de- 
velopment of future reports. 

The 1983 INC Strategy Report represents 
the best estimates available at this time con- 
cerning crop cultivation, yield, eradication 
and other drug removals in each area. The 
estimates were developed as an extensive co- 
operative effort by the Department of 
State, the NNICC, U.S. Embassies and for- 
eign governments. The embassies submitted 
reports in response to a questionnaire dis- 
seminated by the Department of State 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters 
[INM]. The country reports represent a col- 
lection of information available at the field 
level from all sources, including the host 
government. In addition, members of the 
NNICC Production Estimates Subcommittee 
provided existing estimates and developed 
independent assessments based upon data 
supplied by participating agencies. These as- 
sessments were then used to cross-check and 
supplement field reports and to provide 
INM with data on denied areas such as Iran 
and Afghanistan where no country input 
was possible. Finally, the NNICC Produc- 
tion Estimates Subcommittee reviewed all 
input and recommended the final estimates. 

The resulting INC Strategy Report is 
noteworthy in that it is the first compre- 
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hensive collection of data from all drug 
source countries based upon a consistent 
time frame and content. The bulk of the in- 
formation provided by the U.S. Missions was 
well-prepared, thoughtful and accurate in- 
sofar as data were available. Nevertheless, it 
should be noted that much of the produc- 
tion data in the report, as noted therein, 
"should be considered preliminary, some 
even speculative, and most should be consid- 
ered as data for which attempts are being 
made at improvement and refinement." A 
large part of the problem is inherent in the 
process of estimating illicit drug activities. 
Other problems are unique to the INC 
Strategy Report because of the required re- 
porting schedule. 

The INC Strategy Report estimates are 
based upon many of the same data and 
methodologies which are used to develop 
the Narcotics Intelligence Estimate [NIE], 
an unclassified national assessment pro- 
duced by the NNICC on an annual basis. 
The NIE allows the 11 agencies with an in- 
terest in narcotics intelligence to speak with 
one voice on the production and use of illicit 
drugs. 

DEA has chaired the NNICC and per- 
formed a central role in the development of 
its annual estimates since 1978. Other orga- 
nizations represented on the NNICC include 
the Department of State [INM]; Depart- 
ment of Defense; Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation [FBI]; Internal Revenue Service 
[IRS]; National Institute on Drug Abuse 
[NIDA]; U.S. Customs Service; U.S. Coast 
Guard; and the White House Drug Abuse 
Policy Office. The Central Intelligence 
Agency [CIA] and the National Security 
Agency [NSA] participate as observers. 

Since mid- 1981, long-term initiatives have 
been undertaken to improve both the accu- 
racy of data available to the NNICC estima- 
tion process and the quality and balance of 
the resulting estimates. As a result of these 
intiatives, in 1982 we developed our first re- 
liable estimate of the amount of acreage 
dedicated to cannabis cultivation in the pri- 
mary source area, Colombia. Other similar 
efforts in data collection are being imple- 
mented or planned wherever possible. In 
1983, the NNICC Production Estimates Sub- 
committee, representing DEA, INM and 
CIA, was established to review current pro- 
duction estimates and act as a clearinghouse 
for new data. In addition, major refine- 
ments continue to be made in the methodi- 
logy used for the NIE. 

Nevertheless, the basic problem with the 
NIE has been and continues to be an insuffi- 
cient amount of accurate information in 
many areas because of the covert and illicit 
nature of the activities being estimated, 
host government inability to collect and 
record accurate data, denied access or a 
range of other problems. The estimates de- 
veloped for the INC Strategy Report are af- 
fected by many of these same factors. These 
obstacles will continue to affect the quality 
of estimates concerning illicit drug produc- 
tion and trafficking in foreign countries, al- 
though gradual improvements are contin- 
ually being made. 

The validity of the data for our estimates 
is determined, to a great extent, by the 
method of collection. Collection resources 
vary from area to area. For example, the 
use of human intelligence sources prevails 
in Southwest Asia; therefore, estimates 
depend largely on limited observations in 
Afghanistan and Iran, which are denied 
areas. In Iran, estimates are dated and prob- 
ably inaccurate. In Afghanistan, estimates 
are based upon limited human intelligence 
samplings and the wide range of the esti- 
mate (400 to 575 metric tons) is indicative of 
our confidence level. We do have reasonable 
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confidence in our estimates concerning pro- 
duction in Pakistan, but at this point Paki- 
stani production represents less than 10 per- 
cent of the total output in the region. 

Even with a high priority and a good host 
government relationship, collection is often 
extremely difficult in major production 
areas. Central government authority is weak 
in many of these locations. In the Golden 
Triangle, for example, one-half to two- 
thirds of Burma's production of approxi- 
mately BOO metric tons of opium occurs in 
Burmese Communist Party tBCPl con- 
trolled areas of the eastern and northern 
Shan State which lie beyond the Rangoon 
Government’s reach. Moreover, the military 
stalemate between the Burmese Govern- 
ment and the Communist rebels indicates 
that opium production In those areas will 
continue unchecked, likewise, the heroin 
refineries In the Golden Triangle are largely 
concentrated along the Thailand/Burma 
border In locations outside governmental 
control and run by well-armed insurgent 
forces and trafficking organizations. 

Problems, such as rough terrain, lack of 
communications systems and inadequacy of 
host government resources, also limit our 
collection eftpabOtttes. For example, none of 
the estimates concerning coca cultivation in 
Peru or Bolivia are based on current, sys- 
tematic surveys using acceptable statistical 
sampling techniques or modern aerial tech- 
nology. The capability exists for conducting 
meh surveys, but they are both time and re- 
source intensive. Both bolivta and Peru, as 
wen as many other drag source countries, 
have limited resources and funding availa- 
ble to maintain current data on acreage 
under cultivation. 

Data concerning the avmOabffity of drug* 
to world markets fc also affected by the lack 
of accurate drag abom data within the re- 
speetiwe a mstfira In most cases, estimates 
of local eonsomption are baaed on “official” 
host gove rnment figures. In Ash, m well as 
other areas, countries tend to minimize 
their abuse problem and consistently under- 
ootbaate their abuse population. Bonn, for 
example, lists only %SQ0 adrifcte when realfe- 
tosaUjr the number should probably be much 
higher, given the proximity to production 
areas mid distribution routes, high aaaliabil- 
fty and tow prices. Hong Kong only 

to, 000 to 00,000 addicts, when twice that 
number are bettered to exist. 

Finally, although past activities cm be 
meamued with some degree of success, it is 
difficult to project future activities with a 
high degree o t certainty. Production, eradi- 
cation* seizures and arrests are not static 
from year to year and are significantly af- 
fected by chan g es in government, govern- 
mental policy, weather and enforcement 
emphasis. In Asia, for example, the single 
moat important factor concerning produc- 
tion is the weather. The 1070 and 1080 
opium harvests hi the Golden triangle were- 
reduced to approximately 200 metric tons 
(Jess than one-third of ntwcfpinil harvests) 
because of drought condition*. Since the 
drought yean, the Golden Trias** has en- 
joyed three bumper opium crops. The im- 
portance of Southwest AsiAn hereto on the 
international market is hugely relative to 
weather conditions hi the Golden Triangle. 

Traditional weaknesses in data and incon- 
sistency in me t h o d ology are exacerbated by 
the early reporting date required by Public 
Law 98-104. The requirement for an annual 
report concerning the previous fiscal year to 
be submitted to Congress by February 1 is 
impossible to aaeri k£ we are to make full use 
of ail data which are normally used hi devel- 
oping eari aa ntes . A major component of the 
data base, especially as it concerns eradica- 
tion. arrests and retirees. fe derived from 
host government statistics which are not 
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available by U.8. Government fiscal year, 
but are available by calendar year. Because 
we must report on a calendar year basis, the 
February 1 deadline does not allow suffi- 
cient time for full collection, transmittal 
and analysis of year-end data. This problem 
could largely be corrected by changing the 
reporting date to March 15 when most cal- 
endar year data are available. 

In conclusion,.! will note that the most 
significant developments highlighted in the 
INC Strategy Report are perhaps the in- 
creased initiatives being undertaken by gov- 
ernments around the world to reduce their 
drug abuse and production problems. Many 
of these initiatives are related to greater 
awareness by foreign governments of their 
own internal drug abuse problems, an 
awareness which will be heightened by con- 
tinued refinement of our knowledge con- 
cerning the worldwide drug situation. 

Thank you for this opportunity to sum- 
marize the key dements involved in the de- 
velopment of intelligence estimates for the 
INC Strategy Report. We welcome the 
active involvement of the Congress in the 
efforet to reduce the supply of illicit drugs 
from foreign sources, and we will continue 
to do everything possible to provide the in- 
formation necessary to support the decision 
making process. I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions you or other members of the 
Committee Task Force may have. 

Statement or Richard A Derham, Assist- 
ant Administrator, Program and Policy 
Coordination for Agency for Interna- 
tional Development 

Mr. Chairman, I am Richard A Derham, 
Acting Assistant Administrator for Program 
and Policy Coordination in the Agency for 
International Development. It is a pleasure 
to appear before you today to update you on 
our efforts to reduce production of illicit 
narcotics oreneM. 

AID. is acutely aware of its responsibil- 
ities to help reduce the cultivation of illicit 
narcotics that affects 15 million Americans 
who ure cocaine and 500,000 American users 
of heroin. 

AI.D. continues to play an important role 
in support of the President's Federal Drug 
Abuse Strategy: We work closely with 
State/INM as part of the overall U S. strat- 
egy in coordinating our activities to ensure a 
proper response to the problem of narcotics 
cultivation in countries where we have pro- 
grams. 

Eliminating the production of narcotics is, 
in part a development problem. Large scale 
cuttteafina ilUcft drugs takes place in de- 
veloping countries -anally by farmers who 
are extremely poor. Ip general, there is no 
one crap that eaa provide a viable economi- 
cal alternative to those farmers who have 
tra di ti on a ll y produced narcotics Efforts at 
rodndng the pro d u c tion of narcotics are 
further complic ated by the remoteness of 
the growing areae and the strength of local 
•odal and cnttnral tradition*. 

The Gilman Amendment. Section 120 of 
the Foreign Aretitance Act. instructs AID. 
to “give priority oon —deration to programs 
which would help reduce illicit narcotics 
cultivation by stimulating broader develop- 
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We continue to evaluate our approaches 
to the twotaiem of narcotics production in 
the d e v eloping world. We have an AI.D. 
Narcotics Bailey Cbmdtnator who works 
with the regional b u reaus to insure our pro- 
gram addresses the narcotics Issue. We also 
hare a new Director of Strategic Studies. 
Martin flswrO. where fimt project is to 
review AID. activity In the narcotics reduc- 
tion area. He *111 review our current course 
of action and make recommendations on 


possible enhancements to our existing ef- 
forts and identify new avenues by which to 
attack the problem. 

I would Hke to come to you totfcy with sto- 
ries of A.LD.<s Instant success i:i increasing 
the income of the rural poor and reducing 
the production of narcotics. However, devel- 
opment is a long term effort and quick re- 
sults are seldom achieved. Lons term suc- 
cess in reducing the produclton of narcotics 
requires basic changes in the economic be- 
havior of the regions where mrcotics are 
produced. Long term success rot only re- 
quires a commitment to that change, but a 
realization that is cannot be accomplished 
over night. 

The successful implementation of enforce- 
ment and eradication efforts is a sine qua 
non for the success of an income substitute 
effort. Prerequisite for a successful program 
include the firm commitment of the host 
government to suppress narcotics cultiva- 
tion coupled with its ability to project its in- 
fluence into narcotics cultivation areas; 
without these, there is very little likelihood 
that U.S. assistance will result in any signifi- 
cant reduction of illicit drug production in 
any given country. Where eradication ef- 
forts are underway, AI.D.’s development ex- 
pertise can provide alternate crops, fertiliz- 
er, irrigation systems, and other resources 
to encourge enforcement of exist ing bans by 
host government authorities and acceptance 
of eradication by residents of the affected 
areas. The following countries are major 
producers of opium or coca in which A.I.D. 
has a presence. 

PAKISTAN 


In late FY 1983 the $20 million Gadoon- 
Amazai Area Development project as initiat- 
ed, covering approximately half t he current 
poppy cultivation area of the country. 
Poppy cultivation is well integrated in the 
local society, which is resource poor, and 
not self-sufficient in basic food grains. Pop- 
pies are grown in marginal land and there 
are a few obvious crop alternatives. Provid- 
ing alternative sources of income will be a 
major undertaking, requiring significant in- 
vestment in infrastructure, institutional de- 
velopment and human resources. 

With this project, A.I.D. enters a new 
phase in its support of the poppy eradica- 
tion policies of the U.S. and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, in which specific develop- 
ment programs may be directly linked to 
specific enforcement activities. Phase I of 
the Gadoon-Amazai project will produce Im- 
mediate and highly visible benefits such as 
roads, potable water systems, school repairs 
and construction. It will also involve pro- 
grams to increase production of wheat and 
provide seed and fertilizer to farmers. Phase 
11 wi l1 in volve long-range project such as 
development of off-farm employment op- 
portunities. 

A ID. also assisted the Government of 
Pakistan In preparing a Special Develop- 
ment and Enforcement Plan for :he opium 
producing areas for presentation .%t the De- 
cember 1983 meeting of the Pakistan Con- 
sortium in Paris. The presentation was de- 
signed to enlist other donors in t ie narcot- 
ics control effort, and a number of multilat- 
eral and bilateral donors indicated they may 
become involved. The plan fs designed to 
eradicate existing poppy cultivation 
throughout the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince and to prevent its resurgence or intro- 
duction into non-producing areas. 

AJLD. is a member of the UJ5. Embassy 
Narcotics Coordinating Committee! in Islam- 
abad which acts to ensure a respo nsive and 
coordinative U.S. efforts. We currently have 
“poppy" clauses to agricultural. Irrigation, 
rural electr ific a t ion and energy projects. 
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The A.I.D. mission has a full time narcotics 
project management officer who ensures 
that all projects in our portfolio contribute 
to narcotics reduction efforts to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. Finally, we have 
worked with and will continue to offer as- 
sistance to INM in its-Malakand-area 
project. 

THAILAND 

Thailand’s production of opium is limited. 
A.I.D. administers one project in Thailand 
that is indirectly related to achieving nar- 
cotics reduction objectives. The Mae Chaem 
Watershed Development project contains a 
“poppy" clause to prevent narcotics produc- 
ers from obtaining development benefits, 
but it is primarily designed to increase 
income and access to social services for the 
residents of the watershed in Northern 
Thailand. The project is also intended to re- 
verse environmental damage to the area 
caused by improper use of the areas re- 
sources. The total funding level of the 
project is $10 million and $3.1 million re- 
mains to be obligated. It is too early to 
evaluate impact of the project on narcotics 
production from Thailand. 

BURMA 

We do not currently have any A.I.D. pro- 
grams in Burma. Moreover, preparation of a 
narcotics-related development project still 
seems premature in light of the Burmese in- 
terests in interdiction of narcotics traffic 
and suppression of opium production— activ- 
ities that are the proper domain of State/ 
INM. In addition, the poppy growing region 
is inaccessible and the safety of American 
personnel would not be certain. 

Should an appropriate narcotics-related 
development project be found, A.I.D. would 
give it serious consideration. We will contin- 
ue to discuss the situation in Burma with 
State/INM. 

BOLIVIA 

In Bolivia, A.I.D. is embarking on a new 
corp substitution effort in conjunction with 
an INM eradication program. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment and Government of Bolivia entered 
into a Five-Year Coca Crop Control project 
in August 1983. Internal Bolivian political 
difficulties prevented the issuance of a 
decree creating the Bolivian agency respon- 
sible for narcotics-related development proj- 
ects until mid- January. The Secretariat for 
the Development of the Bolivian Tropics is 
now in place and the way is clear for imple- 
mentation of the Five-year, $14.4 million 
Chapare Regional Development Project. 
The development project is supplemented 
by $20 million in infrastructure loans tar- 
geted for Chapare region. These loans will 
contain “coca” clauses to prevent benefits 
from flowing to coca growers. 

The Chapare Regional Development 
Project will provide credit for both local ag- 
ribusiness and to Chapare farmers cooperat- 
ing with the INM-assisted coca eradication 
program. The availability of credit should 
help expand production and promote mar- 
kets for commercial livestock, agricultural 
and forestry products from the Chapare 
Region. 

PERU 

A.I.D. and INM are engaged in an effort 
to reduce production of coca in the Upper 
Huallaga region of the Peruvian high 
jungle. The A.I.D. Upper Huallaga Area De- 
velopment Project began In 1981. The 
project is providing a wide range of services 
to farmers In the region including alterna- 
tive crops In the region such as rice, cocao, 
citrus fruits and coffee. Extension agents 
travel the valley providing farmers with im- 
proved methods. Agricultural credit is pro- 
vided at self-sustaining rates to farmers who 
participate In INM’s eradication efforts. 


The project is also providing roads and po- 
table water systems to residents of the 
valley. 

The GOP’s budget constraints have re- 
sulted in a lack of counterpart funds, which 
in turn has slowed procurement of needed 
goods and services. Recently, the security 
situation in the avlley has deteriorated, 
some farmers cooperating in the eradication 
effort have been killed. The estimate from 
sources in the field is that the project goals 
have been set back a year. 

We remain dedicated to reducing produc- 
tion of coca and in providing alternative 
sources of income to farmers in the region. 
We look forward to continued discussions 
with INM on the most appropriate re- 
sponses to the needs of the coordinated 
effort and to continued cooperation in 
achieving our shared goals. 

I would be happy to answer any questions 
you may have at this time. 

Statement of Matthew Hennesey, Acting 

Deputy Assistant Secretary, Developing 

Nations, U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury 

Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to appear 
before the Task Force on International Nar- 
cotics Control and to participate in the 
hearings you are conducting this morning. 
For five years, the Treasury Department 
has worked closely with the Department of 
State in identifying development assistance 
programs, Including those of the multilater- 
al development banks, which have an 
impact on illicit n&rcotics-producing regions 
of the world. A description of those pro- 
grams has been Included in the most recent 
inter-agency reports on these matters 
which, I understand, are being made availa- 
ble to the members of the Task Force. 

At the outset, I would like to emphasize 
that the multilateral development banks are 
developmental institutions. Their basic pur- 
pose is to help promote economic growth 
and development in borrowing member 
countries. For this reason, although their 
activities are not specifically directed at nar- 
cotics control, they can have a very helpful 
corollary effect. 

Let me begin by outlining very briefly the 
level and the nature of the assistance that 
has been provided by the multilateral devel- 
opment banks to some of the illicit narcot- 
ics-producing regions since 1975. I would 
also like to give you an idea of the levels of 
lending that are now under consideration 
for funding future projects in those regions. 
These levels of future funding are not firm. 
They are subject to change as the banks go 
through their project appraisal process. The 
information is taken from listings of proj- 
ects appearing in operational summaries 
which are published monthly by the banks. 

Mexico has been the largest single recipi- 
ent of this assistance. Since 1975, its narcot- 
ics-producing regions have received $2,38725 
million in loan commitments with an addi- 
tional $952 million currently under consid- 
eration for other projects in the pipeline. I 
want to emphasize that these figures do not 
represent multilateral development bank 
lending totals for the entire country. They 
apply only to those lending programs which 
affect specific states which have been iden- 
tified as including illicit narcotics-producing 
regions. In the case of Mexico, these states 
include, among others, Chiapas, Chihauhua, 
Durango, Guerrero, Hidalgo, Oaxaca, Ja- 
lisco, Sonora, Sinoloa, and Veracruz. 

Other recipients of relatively large 
amounts of lending are Peru, Thailand, and 
Pakistan. Peru, which has very important 
sources of coca, has received $536.5 million 
in loan commitments to Its narcotics-pro- 
ducing regions since 1975. Another $40.0 
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million is being considered for projects 
which will have an economic impact in Ama- 
zonas, Apurimac, Ayacucho, Cajamarca, 
Cuzco, and other departments Which have 
been specifically identified as producers of 
illicit narcotics. Thailand, which has regions 
particularly well-known as a source of 
opium, has received $297.5 million in loans 
for those regions from the multilateral de- 
velopment banks with $136.1 in additional 
funds programmed for other projects. Paki- 
stan, another significant source of illicit 
drugs, has already received $267.5 million in 
loans to its narcotics-producing regions and 
is expected to receive an additional $142.0 
million for loans now under consideration 
by the banks. 

The figures for loans affecting drug-pro- 
ducing regions in other borrowing countries 
are included in a summary that I have ap- 
pended to this statement. The overall totals 
for all the countries involved is $4,199.6 mil- 
lion in loans already committed since 1975 
and another $1,678.6 million in loans which 
are included in the monthly operational 
summaries of the banks. It should be kept 
In mind that in some instances a portion of 
loan proceeds may have been utilized in 
areas outside these regions; but, by and 
large, the figures are as close as we can 
come to estimating the overall flow of devel- 
opment assistance to the drug-producing re- 
gions. Almost all of the loans are for agri- 
culture or agricultural-related purposes. 
This could include loans for integrated rural 
development, those for credit programs in 
the agricultural sector and those for con- 
struction or reconstruction of irrigation 
works. 

To the extent they have disbursed, these 
loans have all had a positive economic 
impact on drug-producing regions of the 
borrowing countries. It is fair to conclude as 
well, I believe, that they have helped efforts * 
directed at reducing or at least holding 
down the rate of increase of illicit narcotics 
production. 

The fundamental objective of the multi- 
lateral development banks is to promote 
greater economic growth and development 
in their borrowing member countries. Indi- 
vidual projects are selected on the basis of 
their economic viability. The critical factors 
are the highest economic rate of return and 
a calculation of the benefits that can be 
achieved for the largest number of people. 
Agricultural projects, in particular, are de- 
signed to increase production levels and to 
provide larger employment opportunities 
for poor people in rural areas. It seems to 
me that programs of this kind cannot help 
but have a very positive effect on other ef- 
forts to control the production of illicit nar- 
cotics. 

However, there are some limitations on 
what can be done in support of the control 
programs. These limitations are well-kncwn 
to members of the Task Force, I am sure. To 
cite one example, the income generated by a 
poppy crop in Thailand is substantially 
higher than the income that could be gener- 
ated by other crops that might be substitut- 
ed in the same environment such as fruits 
and vegetables. Moreover, the margins of 
profitability in the opium trade are very 
wide and they could easily absorb signifi- 
cant increases in producer prices and still 
compete very effectively with substitute 
crops. Finally, in many instances, the pop- 
pies are grown by politically disaffected 
people or by insurgency groups who do not 
have security of tenure on the land they are 
cultivating. All of these factors could have 
very large implications for the success of 
crop substitution proposals. 

In the countries we are talking about 
today, agricultural projects located closer-in 
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and in relatively more populated areas 
would presumably have higher rates of 
return and benefit more people than proj- 
ects in the remote and more thinly-populat- 
ed narcotics-producing areas. Obviously 
these are factors which have to be taken 
into account when loan applications are 
made to the mutilateral development banks 
We all agree, I believe, that the banks 
should continue to take these factors into 
account when they carry out their apprais- 
als of project proposals. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, over the past 
five years the multilateral development 
banks have committed substantial amounts 
of funding for projects located in illicit nar- 
cotics-producing regions. It is difficult to 
make a direct linkage between the imple- 
mentation of any one of these projects and 
the success of specific programs to control 
or curtail the production of illicit narcotics. 
At the same time, I do believe that the 
banks help the overall situation in those re- 
gions very materially by increasing the 
range of economic opportunities and by pro- 
viding alternative forms of employment. 

The multilateral development banks have 
every reason to support strongly increased 
efforts to control illicit narcotics produc- 
tion. As important agents for development, 
they seek to draw people into the licit 
economies of their borrowing member coun- 
tries. They cooperate with each other and 
with other international agencies such as 
the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control. 

. The Treasury Department has always en- 
couraged these programs in the past. We 
are prepared to cooperate fully in the 
future, with both other parts of the Execu- 
tive Branch and the Committees of the Con- 
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While Section 375 bans direct participa- 
tion of military personnel in drug enforce- 
ment arrest and seizure activities, Section 
374 allows for personnel assistance under 
certain conditions. 

Military personnel may be used to operate 
and maintain loaned equipment used for 


e from April 1975 to 


1983. 


multilateral development banks assist- 
ance to illicit narcotics producing coun- 


Statement op Dr. Lawrence J. Korb, As- 
sistant Secretary op Depense for Man- 
power, Installations and Logistics, De- 
partment of Defense 

introductory comments 
Mr. Chairman, other members of the Task 
Force, I am pleased to appear before your 
panel to state the role of the Defense De- 
partment In curbing drug trafficking. We in 
Defense are vety appreciative of the long- 
standing interest and support that the rank- 
ing minority Task Force member, Mr. 
Gilman, has provided to our drug abuse pro- 
grams over the years. And, Mr. Smith has 
been active as both a member and guest of a 
number of other investigative and oversight 
panels examining our interdictive role. I am 
also pleased that Mr. Reid has joined this 
issue. His standing interest in the criminal 
implications of drug trafficking is well- 
known. 


The following chart lists the total amount 
of loans in the agricultural sector, approved 
and proposed through 1983, funded by the 
MDB« in narcotics growing regions of the 
main producing countries. 
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OUTLINE OP STATEMENT 

In my statement, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to cover four topics: 

First, the changes in the law that have 
only recently allowed for more DoD partici- 
pation. 

Second, the types of assistance that DoD 
can provide and the costs involved in terms 
of readiness as well as budgetary consider- 
ations. 

Third, I will cover our involvement in Op- 
eration BAT, recognizing that the full Com- 
mittee conducted a study of the Bahamian 
situation in October 1983. 

CLARIFYING THE POSSE COMITATUS DOCTRINE 

Military assistance, whether under the 
auspices of PL 98-184 (State Department 
Authorization Act) and, more specifically. 
Section 1003, or other authorities, was 
better defined in December 1981 when the 
President signed PL 97-86, clarifying the 
9 Posse Comitatus Act (codified at 18 USC 

— - •; 1385). The changes added a new chapter to 

Title 18 of the US Code, giving DoD a new 
role in combating the entry of illicit drugs 
into the United States. 

The law specifies major constraints on 
military assistance to drug enforcement. 

Our assistance must be “passive” and “in- 
direct”. 

Our support Is based upon requests from 
the civilian law enforcement agencies— we 
do not take major initiatives in civilian en- 
forcement activities. 

These limitations will become clearer as I 
outline the allowable types of assistance. 

Section 371 of Title 18 authorizes DoD to 
share information which is collected during 
routine military operations with qualified 
Federal, state, and local law enforcement of- 
ficials; 

The Secretary of Defense may, under Sec- 
tion 373 make facilities and equipment 
available to such officials. 
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And, under emergency conditions, military 
personnel may provide bases of operations 
for Federal law enforcement officials out- 
side the land area of the United States (I 
will discuss the Defense Department activi- 
ties in the Bahamas later on.) 

Finally, 8111 assistance provided by DoD is 
<2.4 1.. subject to reimbursement considerations. 

TYPES OP MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Having stated the authorities behind the 
expanded Defense role in drug enforcement, 
I would like to illustrate how law and policy 
operate in fulfillment of our responsibilities. 

DoD provides assistance to drug interdic- 
tion efforts in addition to its in-house drug 
abuse prevention programs. 

Interdiction has three components, each 
of which has a special meaning for Defense. 

Detection and surveillance constitute the 
principal interdictive assistance functions of 
DoD. This activity is clearly passive; and in- 
direct, therefore posing no conflict with 
either the statute, or Congr eastern! intent 
found in the legislative history to PL 97-86. 

Interception— Having located a suspect, 
effective interdiction requires the means to 
intercept it. Here DoD’s role is largely limit- 
ed to the provision of certain types of equip- 
ment, largely aircraft. However, tbe Navy, 
which is exempt from Posse Comitatus, 
complies as a matter of pplicy. Under Coast 
Guard direction, it has used force to stop 
certain suspect vessels on the high s<»s. The 
use of violent force, I hasten to add, is limit- 
ed to stateless vessels or to prior arrange- 
ments with the flag nation of the suspect 
vessel. Also, the Navy vessel must h i acting 
under the maritime law enforcement au- 
thority of the Coast Guard. 

Arrest and seizure— DoD plays no role in 
this area of interdiction-with the sole ex- 
ception mentioned above regarding Navy 
use of force on the high seas. 

At this juncture, Mr. Chairman, :[ would 
like to cover specific types of assistance. To 
aid this effort, I have appended tables of as- 
sistance from each of the military depart- 
ments to this statement, and will summarize 
them for you. 

Over the past fiscal year, the Army, Navy 
and Air Force have provided nearly $6 mil- 
lion of help to all levels of the drug e nforce- 
ment community, with the great pait going 
to Federal agencies. For all services, more 
than 90 percent of all requests for assist- 
ance were approved, with disapprove is very 
closely monitored by my staff. 

Generally such disapprovals involve re- 
quests which would violate the law— i such as 
a request for military police to patrol a civil- 
ian park. 

The major Defense systems engsged in 
drug enforcement activities include: 

Navy E-2C “Hawkeye” surveillance air- 
craft with active an<k reserve crews which 
patrol the East and West Coasts, the Gulf 
Coast and the Southwest border. 

Navy P-3 anti-submarine warfare aircraft 
from reserve and active forces fly well off 
shore covering Caribbean approaches and 
Atlantic trafficking lanes. 

The Air Force, too, rigorously committed 
itself in fiscal year 1983 to the drug effort: 

35 AWACS missions were flown at a non- 
reimbursable cost of nearly $800,000 while 
55 B-52 sorties were also made. 

22 C-130 missions were also launched, 


largely in the Gulf area. 
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Third, in the Bahamas, 650 helicopter 
missions, leading to seizures of more than 
$250 million of drugs, were flown in seven 
months. 

In all, the Air Force provided 762 mis- 
sions, or thousands of flight hours, at a non- 
reimbursable cost of more than $1 million. 

The Army has been more active in lending 
equipment: 

Four state-of-the-art Blackhawk helicop- 
ters and four Cobras have been loaned to 
the Customs Service. 

AREAS OF DEPLOYMENT 

Security requires that I discuss the geo- 
graphical deployment of military assistance 
in generalities, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
always prepared to provide you with de- 
tailed information in a protected forum. In 
brief, the deployments can be summarily 
presented as follows: 

DoD provides military personnel to the six 
regional centers of the National Narcotic 
Border Interdiction Systems. 

Coast Guard law enforcement teams are 
deployed with individual ships or flotillas 
operating along U.S. coastlines or in Latin 
and South America. Together, ship as well 
as Navy installation radars guard the Yuca- 
tan and Windward passages. Mobile Marine 
Corps radars are provided when available on 
request along our borders. And, in Key West 
and the Gulf, Navy hydrofoils are engaging 
traffickers. 

Balloon-borne radars, called "aerostats/* 
guard the Flordia coast and approaches 
from Cuba and the Bahamas. 

Backing up this already impressive array 
of equipment and surveillance aircraft is 
DoD’s commitment to future strategy devel- 
opments. 

Along land-locked borders, we have de- 
ployed Army, Navy, and Marine Corps air- 
craft, to monitor potential incursions from 
Mexico. 

Also of great importance is the effort 
made by my staff to bolster cooperation 
with state and local law enforcement offi- 
cials as well. To date, my staff has met with 
many Law Enforcement Coordinating Com- 
mittees and U.S. Attorneys to explain DoD 
assistance policies. Such meetings have been 
held in Maine, New York, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and California. 

My intention, Mr. Chairman, is to demon- 
strate the Defense Department assets and 
assistance in all forms make a difference in 
the effectiveness of the air drug interdiction 
program. Regrettably, however, although 
seizures have risen sharply since we have 
joined the drug battle, there is reportedly 
more trafficking, growing geometrically 
against our efforts. The American market 
demand for illicit drugs provides a powerful 
incentive for domestic and foreign criminal 
elements. 

OPERATION BAT (BAHAMAS & TURKS K PART OF 
DOD’S ZONE DEFENSE 

Although Section 1003 of the State De- 
partment Authorization Act (PL 98-164) 
does not apply directly do DoD, our support 
to the drug enforcement agencies acting 
under this law may be characterized as an 
"outer zone” or secondary defense. Our as- 
sistance becomes important when other in- 
country methods to prevent crop cultivation 
and distribution overseas fail. But the 
"outer zone” defense also pertains where a 
country becomes so overrun that it is unable 
to cope— this is the case in the Bahamas 
where DoD is assisting DEA. 

In January 1983, I sent my Principal 
Deputy to the Bahamas to investigate com- 
plaints of faltering communications equip- 
ment and poor aviation assistance. WitRin 
thirty days after that visit, I sent a DoD 
Military Evaluation Team to do a complete 


survey of all needs; they were told to pre- 
pare an assistance package for DEA. 

By May, an Air Force special operations 
warfare unit was operating on site with 
Navy assistance. A communication plan was 
completed by the end of the summer, with 
the State Department agreeing to procure 
ground communications equipment by De- 
cember. The Defense Department, and espe- 
cially the Air Force, Mr. Chairman, has re- 
sponded to the Bahamian situation in a 
manner consistent with the finest, wartime 
traditions: 

The Air Force made far-reaching adjust- 
ments in training scheduling to avoid an ad- 
verse impact on readiness. 

Dedicated Air Force crews worked around 
the clock to keep the unit available despite 
significant hardships and the operational 
inefficiencies of operating far from the 
home station. 

And, on January 9, 1984, three Air Force 
members made the supreme sacrifice when 
they along with a DEA agent and Bahamian 
police officer were killed in an aviation acci- 
dent. 

Mr. Chairman, the Defense Department 
remains unwavering in its commitment, and 
has programmed a replacement for the heli- 
copter lost during a mission. 

I know that the Task Force on Interna- 
tional Narcotics Controls is also interested 
in DoD activities to protect American mili- 
tary personnel overseas. I would like to add 
that the status of Forces Agreements 
(SOFA) in NATO, bilateral accords else- 
where, and the imperative of sovereignty 
govern our conduct in this regard. The host 
nations, often operating with DEA, develop 
strategies which reach to the protection of 
American service people. However, we have 
been asked to assist DEA and host govern- 
ments in South Korea and Greece and, 
under the law, are able to do so. Within 
DoD, of course, our drug abuse prevention 
program is extensive, costing $76 million in 
FY 83 during which time there were also 
51,000 non- judicial punishments and 6,000 
courtmartials for drug abuse offenses. 

SUMMARY 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to reiter- 
ate DoD’s support of the drug enforcement 
community. In this regard, I have organized 
at Department level our own Task Force on 
Drug Enforcement, headed by a highly re- 
spected Army Ueutenat General. His man- 
date is to assure me, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the President, that we are doing 
all that is feasible in this area. He and his 
staff are always available for consultation 
with Members, committees and staffs of 
Congress. 

What we ask in return is recognition of 
the need for us to balance requests for as- 
sistance with budgetary restraint, readiness 
implications, and national security mission 
imperatives. 

Thank you for the privilege to appear 
before the Task Force, Mr. Chairman. I 
would be pleased to take questions from any 
of the distinguished Task Force members. 

Tables of Military Assistance for Fiscal 

Year 1983 

U.S. ARMY 

I. Major amis of deployment 

A. Southwest U.S.— Aircraft and radar 
units, 

B. Southeast U.S.— Aircraft for on-shore 
and off-shore surveillance. 


//. Types of support (approved requests) 



Number 

Total 

costs 

Reim- 

bursable 

Paid 

A. Facilities use 

46 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1,200 

B. Information 

84 




C. Equipment (2 denied) 

D. Mission support (aircraft. 

37 

80 

NA . 


NNBIS personnel) (6 denied) 

27 

156.000 

9,000 

9,000 

E. Training (2 denied) 

F. Personnel (1 denied) 

37 

1 

40 

NA . 


G. Maintenance of loaned aircraft.... 

HA 

329,000 

329,000 

329,000 

1 Border Patrol 





2. U.S. Customs Service 


60,000 

60,000 

44,000 

Total 


546,320 

399,200 

383,200 


III. Summary requests 

Total, 252; approved, 232; denied, 11; pend- 
ing, 9. 

Projections for Fiscal Year i»84 

u.s. NAVY 

Northeast— Aerial surveillance. 

Southeast— Aerial and maritime surveil- 
lance. 

Bahamas and Caribbean— Facilities; serial, 
maritime surveillance; Coast Guard board- 
ing party support; installation radars. 

Southwest— Border Patrol. 

Far West— Aerial and maritime surveil- 
lance. 

II. Types of support— Aviation 

Atlantic forces: E-2C, OV-10D, P-3/S-3. 

Pacific forces: E-2C/B, OV-10D, P-3/S-3. 

Reserve forces: P-3. 

AVIATION SUMMARY 

FY 1983: 3,000 flight hours were flown; $4 
million incremental costs were incurred. 

OTHER 

Loan and training in the use of spare 
equipment. 

Temporary custody of prisoners at Naval 
Air Station (NAS) Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
while awaiting transportation. 

Escorting/ towing vessels seized by the 
Coast Guard. 

Maintaining lookout for suspect vessels 
identified by the Coast Guard. 

Use of shore-based air-search radars to 
detect and track suspicious aircraft. This 
amounted to over 1,000 hours in FY 83, 
mostly at NAS, Guantanamo Bay. 

Providing personnel to help man the Na- 
tional Narcotics Border Interdiction System 
(NNBIS) regional centers. 

Making available rifle and pistol ranges 
for agent proficiency training and "burn” 
pits to destroy illicit contraband. 

Providing logistic support and replenish- 
ment at sea for Coast Guard ships. 

U.S. AIR FORCE 

/. Major areas of deployment 

A. Southwest US (TX-OK- Western Gulf). 

B. Southeast (off-shore coast, FL. Gulf- 
coast). 

C. Bahamas and Caribbean. 

II. Types of support 


Aviation Mission* Cost* 


A £-3 (AWACS) 35 807.000 HA ... 

B. B-52 {Busy observer) 55 (*) IfA .. 

C. UH-IN (0«8AT). .... 450 142,0X1 HA ... 

a C-13Q 22 V) HA... 

TeiM.. 762 543.000 HA ... 


1 Unavailable. 
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IT IS TIME FOR A PAIR EM 
PLOYMENT CODE FOR US 
BUSINESSES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
The .SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 

fr °“ N « w York (Mr. Solarz) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

SJ^***?* ^ r ' s P eaker - recently 
the House adopted legislation which I 
had introduced Which would require 
U.S. businesses in South Africa with 
more than 20 employees to follow a 
fair employment code that would bar 
discriminatory treatment of employees 
b n?,w^ or national origin. 

„Py r . lnkt he debate on the Export Ad- 
ministration in the Senate, Senator 
Hatch inserted into the Record a 
report which attempted to show that 
the fair employment code in my legis- 
lation, which is modeled on the Sulli- 
van code and the European Economic 
Communities’ fair employment code, 
far exceeded existing U.S. labor law 
and practices. 

To clarify this issue, I asked the 
American Law Division of the Library 
t0 P^are an analysis of 
my legislation and U.S. law and labor 
Practice. Today I am inserting this 
report into the Congressional Record 
?? ,at my colleagues will understand 
that the policies embodied in title III 
of the Export Administration Act, are 
indeed based on UJS. labor law and 
practice with two modifications neces- 
t ^“th Africa’s policy of 
Africa the influx 
Areas Act require 
blacks to obtain government passes to 
be able to travel or even seek work 
outside of the homelands to which the 
government has assigned all blacks re- 
gardless of where they were bom. 

Another argument, raised by oppo- 
nents of the House legislation impos- 
1118 mild sanctions upon the Govern- 
ment of South Africa until that nation 
makes progress in eliminating the evil 
of apartheid, is that black trade 
unions in South Africa are unham- 
pered but in fact mass dismissals of 
, arr * sts of organizers and 
trade union leaders are commonplace 
events in South Africa. Congressman 
Wolfe, the outstanding and 
wrtl-tafoiTOed chairman of the House 
on Afrtca ' explained the 
plight of black trade unionists to Sen- 
ator Hatch last January. 

Again, those who favor no action to 
indicate °ur Nation’s abhorrence of 
apartheid claim that American busi- 
nesses particularly those who have 
signed the voluntary Sullivan code 
have uniformly performed in the 
most exemplary manner in providing 
equal pay, employment, and advance- 
ment opportunities for their black 
workers. Reverend Sullivan, the 
«“H lor *° 1 * the f air employment code 
f rst established in 1977, has twice tes- 
tified before the Congress that only a 
mandatory fair employment code such 
as the one passed by the House will 
insure that all South African black 
employees of U.S; controlled firms are 
treated justly. Sullivan testified for 
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instance that in 1982 half of the Sulli- 
van signatories in fact gave the code 
only lipservice. 

,o™ na ?L y ’ lat us remember that since 
1978, the Congress has required the 
Department of State to evaluate 
whether South African firms wishing 
to receive Export Bank loans are 
making progress toward implementing 
a fair employment code— based on the 
congressman Evans amendment to 
Reauthorization Act 
of 1978. Thus the State Department 
has some experience in monitoring 
employment practices. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the extreme 

importance of the issue of apartheid I 
ask that the full text of the American 
Law Division Report be inserted. I 
urge my colleagues concerned about 
“J® ne ? d for racial justice in South 
Africa to continue to support the en- 
actment of the modest economic sanc- 
tions and fair employment code con- 
tained in the House version Export 
Administration Act so that those 
blacks and whites working for peaceful 
change in South Africa will know that 
the United States, the world's fore- 
most democracy and champion of 
human rights has not forgotten them. 
Labor Standards for U.S. Employers in 
South Africa Under H.R. 3231, 08th Con- 
gress 

report sets forth a review of the 
labor standards provisions of Title III of the 
Administration Amend- 
ments Act of 1983,” as passed by the House 
„J RfPjewntatlves on October 31, 1983, 

m R i« 3 ^rti??! h £° ne ” 1,t Se **- <1983). Title 
I? JjUlvMuaUy captioned the “United 

™ ICy T , oward ®® uth ^ca Act of 
1983. This review focuses on the analysis 
prepared by Labor Policy Association, Inc., 
on January 30, 1984 entitled “Special 

mof°HR oi 1 X ^i' I V Re: Analysis of Title 
ill of .H.R. 3231— the Export Administration 
iUnendments Act of 1983." (Reference will 
be made to the foregoing analysis as “LPA 
references to H.R. 3231 will be to 
tfte bill or 'the proposed bill;”) 

It is stated by the LPA Analysis that the 
labor standards in Title III of H.R. 3231 are 
inconsistent with VS. law and practiced 
•wml iinportanl; respects. On the other 
hwid, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
report accompanying the bill stated that 
„,,?,i ab0 L?^ andards Principles would not re- 
a diffemit or higher standard of be- 
H?^ W if? r 1 U ^'. emp,oyers ln South Africa 
em Pl®yers ln the 
united States. H.R. Rep. No. 257, Pt. 1 98th 
Cong., 1st 8ess. (1983). These specific points 

of 5P Rtenti °” are “t forth in the remainder 
oi tms report. 

*,{• Sec tion 312(a)(1): Desegregation in Em- 
ployment Facilities, It is noted in the LPA 
Anaiysis that there is no inconsistency be- 
tween this section and U.S. law. 

Tho ?pa°a 312(( f)(2): Equal Employment 
* nalysis n °tes that. In general, 
there is no inconsistency between thisprovi- 

22?i and «V; 8, law * 11 stated » however, that 
section 312(a)(2)(A) differs from U.S. law 
because it requires that any health, accl- 

j} W ° r K C fu h V €n r eflts be °P en to all em- 
ployees, both salaried and hourly,” and that 
under U.S. law distinctions may be based on 
salaried or hourly status. 

. h T^ e 'ang^a*? of ‘he bill actually provides 
benefit plans must be "nondlscrimina- 
l?*? and °Po n t° ah employees, whether 
they are paid a salary or are compensated 
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on an hourly basis” (emphasis added.) Al- 
though U.S. law permits distinctions based 
on hourly or salaried status, such distinc- 
tions are not permitted where such status is 
accorded in a racially discriminatory 
manner. Under one U.S. discriminat ion case, 
for example, the employer granted paid va- 
cation to salaried employees, all of whom 
were white, but granted no vacations to 
hourly employees, the great majority of 
whom were black. The court found that the 
employer had discriminated against the 
black hourly paid employees because of 
v> Yazo ° Valley/Mir.ter City 
?*Lf U ^* 69 F * Supp * 37 ’ 52 <N.D. Miss. 
1978). The actual language used in H.R. 
3231 appears to incorporate this doctrine by 
reaulrtaar nondiscriminatory benefit plans; 
distinctions based upon hourly salaried 
status would not be permittted if those dis- 
tinctions were based upon race. The bill 
does not appear to bar nondiscriminatory 
distinctions based on hourly or salaried 
st&tus. 

3. Section 312(a)(3), Equal Pay for Equal 
or Comparable Work. The LPA JLnalysis 
states that this section, which requires 
equal pay for all employees doing equal or 
comparable wbrk, is in direct conflict with 
U.S. law. Reference is made to the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963, to the Supreme Court's de- 
C '™ ntv Of Washington v. Gunther. 
l f\ (1981) ’ *** to the ] district 
Court s decision AFSCME v. State qj' Wash- 
ington (D. Wash., Dec. 44, 1983). These 
cases, however, dealt with the question of 
pay classifications based on sex rather than 
race. Defendants had argued that the equal 
pay for equal work standard of the Equal 
Pay Act limited pay claims under Tide VII. 

It was not contended that pay differentials 
based on intentional racial discrimination 
were involved. 

Moreover, in County of Washington v. 
Gttnfhen the Supreme Court did hold that 
tlw prohibition of sex-based wage discrimi- 
nation in Title VII of the Civil Rights Act is 
not restricted to claims of equAl puy for 
equal work, but extends to claims that lower 
wages were paid to females because of inten- 
tional sex discrimination, even though no 
member of the opposite sex held equal but 
higher imying jobs. In short, the Court held 
that Title VII prohibits an employei from 
paying lower wages to females In jobs that 
are comparable but not equal to Jofci held 
by males, where part of that differential in 
pay Is attributable to Intentional sex dis- 
crimination. The sole Issue resolved by the 
Court In Gunther was that failure to satisfy 
the “equal pay for equal work” standard of 
the Equal Pay Act (29 U.S.C. 5 200(d)) could 
not In itself preclude a proceeding fcr dis- 
crimination under Title VII. In other words 
an employer who intentionally paid women 
a lower wage for jobs which were coir para- 
ble in worth to different Jobs held by men 
would not violate the Equal Pay Act, since 
the jobs were not equal. That employer 
however, would violate Title VII, which 
makes it unlawful for any employer to dis- 
criminate against any individual witi re- 
spect to compensation because of se’t (29 
U.S.C. g 2000e-2). 

The Court in Gunther did not deal with 
the claim of comparable worth, but did 
permit the claimants to attempt to prove by 
direct evidence that their wages had been 
depressed because of international discrimi- 
nation "consisting of setting the wage scale 
for female guards, but not for male guards 
at a level lower than its own survey of out- 
side markets and the worth of the job war- 
ranted.” 451 U.S. at 168. 

*£!* background, the piinci- 
ples embodied in the proposed bill appear to 
be consistent with U.S. law. The bill would 
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require the employer to establish equal pay 
for all employees doing equal or comparable 
work. As the Supreme Court has. indicated 
in Gunther, UB. employers are barred by 
Title VII from dtocriminatortly establishing 
systems of unequal pay for work of equal or 
comparable worth. The proposed bill clearly 
indicates that its equal pay standard means 
equal pay without regard to race. The bill 
requires: 

(A) establishing and implementing, as 
soon as possible, a wage and salary structure 
which is applied equally to all employees, 
regardless of race, who are engaged in equal 
or comparable work: 

(B) reviewing the distinction between 
hourly and salaried job classifications, and 
establishing and implementing an equitable 
and unified system of job classifications 
which takes into account such review; and 

(C) eliminating inequities in seniority and 
ingrade benefits so that all employees, re- 
gardless of race, who perform similar jobs 
are eligible for the same seniority and in- 
grade benefits (emphasis added). Employers 
are thus required, under both existing UA 
law and under the proposed bill, to refrain 
from classifying or compensating employees 
in such a way that the differential in com- 
pensation for work of equal or comparable 
value is based upon the race of their em- 
ployees. 

It is further noted by the LPA Analysis 
that the bill “requires that employers 
review the distinction between hourly and 
salaried job classifications, and implement 
an equitable and unified system of job clas- 
sification. This would result in government 
intervention in the evaluation and classifica- 
tion of employees which is directly contrary 
to the Equal Pay Act.” As a full review of 
the proposed language indicates* the em- 
ployer is required to develop a wage and 
salary structure “which is applied equally to 
all employees, regardless of race;” in addi- 
tion. the employer must review the distinc- 
tion between hourly and salaried employees 
and take that review into account in classi- 
fying jobs; and must eliminate inequities in 
seniority and ingrade benefits that are 
based on race. The obligation established by 
the bill would appear to be substantially the 
same as an employers obligation under UB. 
law to refrain from practices which “dis- 
criminate against any individual with re- 
spect to his compensation, terms, conditions 
or privileges of employment, because of 
such individual’s race • • *” or which “limit, 
segregate, or classify his employees • • ■ • in 
any way which would deprive or tend to de- 
prive any individual of employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect his 
status as an employee, because of such indi- 
vidual’s race * • 29 UB.C. 1 20008-3(a). 

In summary, it is unlawful under UB. law, 
and would be unlawful under the proposed 
bill, for an employer intentionally to classi- 
fy employees on an hourly and salaried on 
the basis of race; to establish discriminatory 
job classifications or to pay black employees 
at a lower wage scale than the worth of 
their jobs would warrant; or to maintain a 
seniority or ingrade benefits system that 
discriminates on the basis of race. 

4. Section 312(a)(4): Minimum Wage Re- 
lated to Cost of Living . The LPA Analysis 
states the H.R. 3231 “would require that 
1 minimum wage and salary structure be 
based upon a cost-of-living index”. 

It is clear that U.S. employers are subject 
to the statutory minimum wage established 
by the Pair Labor Standards Act of 193 8. 
This minimum was initially set at 25 cents 
per hour in 1938 and has been gradually In- 
creased statutorily by Congress in successive 
amendments to its present rate of $3.85 per 
hour, effective January 1, 1981. 29 UB.C. 
5 206(a)(1). Jhe rate has been increased 


statutorily by Congress in response to in- 
creases In the cdst-of-llving index and the 
inflation rate, but has not been indexed to 
any rate. 

The proposed bill adapts this principle to 
South Africa by requiring establishment of 
“a minimum wage an d salary.tbtiWstttre 
based on a cost-of-living index which takes 
into account the needs erf employees and 
their families.” (emphasis added), the bill 
does not mandate a specific minimum wage, 
as does U.S. law, and does not mandate peri- 
odic increases in such a rate. It does require 
employers to take employee needs into ac- 
count in setting wages. 

5. Section 312(a)(5); Incream in Represen- 
tation of Blacks in White Collar Positions. 
Section 312UX5) mandates “in cr easin g , by 
appropriate means, the number of macks 
and other nonwhites in managerial, supervi- 
sory, administrative, clerical, and tec hni cal 
jobs for the purpoee of significantly increas- 
ing the representation of blacks and other 
nonwhites in such Jobs.” The bill suggests 
several methods of acco m pl i s hing this goal, 
including training, recruiting, education, 
and time tables. It is stated by the LPA 
Analysis that this provision “exceeds UB. 
law by requiring affirmative action in all cir- 
cumstances.” 

It should be noted that the bill does not 
use the term “affirmative action" end does 
not impose numerical goals, jtercentage 
goals, or quotas. It should also be noted, 
moreover, that a substantial number of 
large U.S. corporations are subject to the af- 
firmative action requirements of Executive 
Order 11246 in connection with government 
contract work. _ _ 

6. Section 312(a)(3). Improve the Quality 
of Life Outside the Work Environment This 
section, as noted in the House Report, does 
not correspond to UJB. labor law. 

7. Section 312(a)(7): Recognition of Labor 
Unions and Implementation of Labor Prac- 
tices. It is noted by the LPA Analysis that 
section 312(aX7XA), which establishes orga- 
nizational rights, is virtually identical to the 
provisions of section 7 of the N a ti o n a l Labor 
Relations Act (NLRA) (29UB.C. « 167), The 
Analysis also notes that the practices enu- 
merated in section 812<aX7XB) <iWv) are 
nearly identical to the employer unfair 
labor practices found in section 8(a) of the 
NLRA (29 UB.C. 5 158(a)). 

It is stated, however, that section 
312(aX7XC) of the bill “represent* a sub- 
stantial departure from UB. law” Insofar as 
it permits reasonable access to employer 
premises by nonemployee union organisers. 
As the LPA Analysis itself notes, UJB. labor 
law does permit union acoess if there are no 
other “available channels of ^whleh will 
enable It to reach the employees through 
reasonable efforts.” in NLRB v. Babcock 
and Wilcox, 351 U JB. 105, il2 (1956), the Su- 
preme Court held that an employer may 
validly post his property against nonem- 
ployee distribution of union literature if 
reasonable efforts by the union through 
other available channels of c ommuni cation 
will enable it to reach the employees with 
its message • • V* The Court also stated 
that “when the inacoessability of employees 
makes ineffective the reasonable attempts 
by nonemployees to communicate with 
them through the usual channels, the right 
to exclude fropd property has been required 
to yield to the extent needed to permit com- 
munication of information on the right to 
organize. 351 UB. at 172. 

The language of the bill is therefore sub- 
stantially similar to existing UB. law as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. The bill 
provides for reasonable access at reasonable 
times; while UB. law permits the National 
Labor Relations Board to order access If no 
reasonable alternatives are available. The 


right of access by nonemployees to an em- 
ployer’s premises under the proposed bill is 
therefore subject to the requingthent of rea- 
sonableness, Just as under UdBL law. Al- 
though the provision is ndt found in the 
NLRA, it would appear to he COMste nt with 
the policy of the Act. 

Moreover, the hearing record accompany- 
ing the proposed blU contains testimony 
supporting the need for reesptible acoess 
and noting the difficulty often encountered 
by workers in gaining acosSs to representa- 
tion information: 

These provisions • • • provide for avenues 
of communication which art an essential 
prerequisite to the realisation Of serf-organi- 
zation rights. These provisions Of the (Solars 
bill are particularly Important & ~a country 
like South Africa whew aomssto black 
townships may be denied wMm ovganiaers, 
thus making recruitment at ^tpjt workers’ 
homes particularly difficult, and emphasis- 
ing more the need for oontact tirthe work 
place which is provided fqr tor the Solars 
bin. It has long been recognised tn the West 
that communication at the work place is 
particularly important in ootiaaction with 
the right of workers to freely oevanhe. This 
is especially true in South Africa. 

Prepared Statement of WlUJgm B. Gould. 
Professor of Law, Stanford Utaiv. Law 
School, in UB. Corporate ^Activities In 
South Africa, Hearings and Msskup before 
Suboomms. of Comm, on Foreign Affairs 
146, 97th Cong., 2d Sew. (1881). 

It is also stated that section 81MaX7XD) 
exceeds the requirements of the NLRA by 
demanding those covered take steps to 
insure “recognising labor un tom and imple- 
menting fair labor practices Including • * * 
allowing employee representatives to meet 
with employer r e pr ese nt a tiv es Storing work- 
ing hours , without loss of pay for purposes 
of collective bargaining, negotiation of 
agreements, and r eprese nt a tion of employee 
grievances.” ' 

Under the NLRA, payment of employees 
for time spent in serving as union repre- 
sentatives on matters directly relating to 
the bargaining unit is a ulannitrtry subject 
of bargaining, as is the payaafcnt of wages 
for time spent in bargaining s es sions by em- 
ployee members of a unknk negotiating 
team. See Fed. Reg. of Emp. Bvc. || 69:54 
(1979). This means that 8 titibn may bar- 
gain to impasse and engage in concerted ac- 
tivity over such demands. Moreover, the 
NLRA expressly states in section 8<aX2> “an 
employer shall not be prohibited from per- 
mitting employees to confer with him 
during working hours without lorn of time 
or pay.” Thus, while otttofal time for union 
representation Is not expressly Orfmdated by 
the NLRA, untone are pennittni to strike to 
obtain that benefit, and emptoyers are not 
penalised for granting it 
In the context of South AMoa, moreover, 
the hearing record accompanying the pro- 
posed bill (set forth above) indicates that 
“communication at the work place is par- 
ticularly important in connection with the 
right of workers to freely orftiUae. This is 
especially true in South j frtog." 

The proposed bin, IfTseettofi 8l2(aX7XE), 
provides for “regularly infbnrffchtt employees 
that it is company policy to consult and bar- 
gain collectively with organisations which 
are freely elected by the employees to repre- 
sent them.” It is objected that “there is no 
similar notification requirement under the 
NLRA absent a finding of til Unfair labor." 
The LPA Analysis notes, howeybr, that one 
of the conventional remed i es braered by the 
NLRB in unfair labor practice 1 cases has 
been the requirement tlikt ftp respondent 
poet notice that it wilt oeti* arid desist from 
the unfair Mor practice In Question. This 
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type of notice, in response to an unfair labor 
practice finding, is only one of the many 
posting-of-notice requirements presently ap- 
plicable to U.S. employers under existing 
labor and employment discrimination stat- 
utes. Employers must post notices of mini- 
mum wage, overtime, equal pay and child 
labor requirements under the Pair Labor 
Standards Act (29 C.P.R. 5516.4); safety and 
health requirements under the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Act (29 U.S.C. 
5657(c)(1)); nondiscrimination requirements 
under title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 5 2000e-10); and age discrimi- 
nation provisions (29 U.S.C. § 627). 

Federal contractors must post notice 
under Executive Order 11246, (41 C.FR. 
560-1.41); the Vietnam Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1974 (41 C.F.R. 
(250.4); the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (41 
^ 741.3>; the Davis-Bacon Act (40 

U.S.C. f 276a(a )); the Walsh-Healey Act (41 
C.F.R. 1 50-201.1); and the Service Contract 
Act of 1965 (29 C.F.R. 5 4.6(e)). Most em- 
ployers are also subject to state laws requir- 
ing posting of notice of workers compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance benefits, and 
other state labor laws. 

In light of the wide variety of require- 
ments imposed on U.S. companies by U.S 
legislation, it may be argued that the notice- 
posting requirements imposed by the pro- 
posed Mil do not appear to impose a higher 
standard than domestic law. Moreover, it 
may be noted that notification by affected 
employers is one of the few available means 
of communicating the relevant provisions 
to South African employees who 
otherwise may have little or no access to 
those provisions. 

» 18 .^° »» the LPA Analysis that 

the notification requirement “can be read as 
requiring continuous bargaining or consulta- 
tion notwithstanding the terms of a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement” It is difficult to 
see how this requirement oould be read into 
the language of the bill, since the bill’s lan- 
guage simply tracks the language of pro. 
posed section 312(aK7KBKv), under which 
employers must refrain from “refusing to 
bargain collectively with any organisation 
fteely chosen by employees under this para- 
graph.” This language in turn is based on 
section 8(&X5) of the NLRA. 29 U.S C 
5 158(a)(5). 

It is also stated that “the obligation to 
consult and bargain under Section 
"is with all ‘organizations 
which are freely elected by employers to 
represent them.’ ” (emphasis in original). It 
** noted that the underscored word 
ah does not appear in language of the bill. 
The language of section 312(aX7)(E) does 
not require bargaining with all organiza- 
tions, but instead merely requires employers 
to “inform” employees that it is company 
policy to comply with the statutory require- 
n i*2 tS i t ^ eonsuit and bargain collectively 
with elected employee representative orga- 
nizations. 

Finally, it is stated that section 
312(a)(7KF) of the bill would require that 
“employers and employee representatives 
select impartial persons to resolve election, 
grievance, negotiation or other disputes.” It 
should be noted that the proposed language 
actually requires “utilizing impartial per- 
sons mutually agreed upon by employer and 
employee representatives to resolve disputes 
concerning election of representatives, nego- 
tiation of agreements or grievances arising 
thereunder, or any other matters arising 
under this paragraph.” (Italic added). 

As the underscored language indicates 
the appointment of impartial persons to re- 
solve disputes is subject to the consent of 
both parties. This impartial dispute resolu- 
tion provision is (dearly consensual process 
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open to the parties as a substitute for inter- 
national litigation under the enforcement 
provisions of the Act. The U.S. national 
labor policy with respect to grievance arbi- 
tration is set forth in section 203(d) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act: 

Final adjustment by a method agreed 
upon by the parties is hereby declared to be 
the desirable method for settlement of 
grievance disputes arising over the applica- 
tion or interpretation of an existing collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement. 29 U.S C 
5 173(d). 

This policy is congruous with the require- 
ment of the proposed bill to utilize neutrals 
mutually agreed upon by the parties to re- 
solve disputes. The scope of the dispute res- 
olution procedure proposed in the bill also 
includes representation and negotiation dis- 
putes, in view of the fact that the bill does 
not include the administrative and judicial 
enforcement mechanisms available under 
U.S. law. 

In summary, a review of the labor stand- 
ards established by Title III of H.R. 3231 
permits the argument to be made that the' 
bill does not require a different or higher 
standard of behavior for U.S. employers in 
South Africa than required for U.S. employ- 
ers in the United States. As the foregoing 
discussion has indicated, each provision of 
the labor standards could be said to have a 
related provision in U.S. law. The following 
requirements of the bill are found in U.S 
law: 

(A) Desegregation of employment facili- 
ties; 

(B) Equal employment; 

(C) Equal pay; 

(D) Minimum wage; 

(E) Increasing minority representation in 
higher jobs; and 

(F) Labor union representation. 

In virtually every respect, the require- 
ments of the proposed bill appear to be 
weaker and more limited than the compara- 
ble requirements of U.S. law. The bill does 
not provide the elaborate administrative en- 
forcement procedures available through the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, or 
the Department of Labor. While U.S. dis- 
crimination law covers age, sex, national 
origin, and religion, the provisions of the 
proposed bill are confined to discrimination 
on the basis of race. It can therefore be 
argued that, on balance the proposed bill 
would not impose a higher standard on U.S. 
employers in South Africa than on domestic 
employers. 

ViwcnrT E. Treacy, 

Legislative Attorney, 
American Law Division .# 
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Mr, Winn (at the request of Mr. 
Michel), for today after 12 o’clock, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Franklin) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Edwards of Oklahoma, for 60 
minutes, March 14. 

Mr. Broyhill, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Gilman, for 60 minutes, March 
15. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Hall of Indiana) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ray, for 30 minutfes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hughes, for 5 minutes, tcday. 

Mr. Mollohan, for 60 minutes, on 
March 13. 

Mr. Fascell, for 5 minutes, tcday. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hughes) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Solarz, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

Mr. Boland (at the request of Mr. 
Wright), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. F rknzel (at the request of Mr. 
Michel), for today after 12 o’clock, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. McKinney (at the request of 
Mr. Michel), for today and balance of 
the week, on account of illness in the 
family. 

Mr. Horton <at the request of Mr. 
Michel), for today after 12 o'clock, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Broomeield (at the request of 
Mr. Michel), for today after 12 
o’clock, on account of official business. 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Hawkins, and to include ex- 
traneous material notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $1,818.75. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Franklin) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Williams of Ohio. 

Mr. Ritter in two instances. 

Mrs. Smith of Nebraska. 

Mr. Young of Florida. 

Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. McGrath in two instances . 

Mr. Frenzel. 

Mr. Gekas. 

Mr. Bereuter. 

Mr. Lott. 

Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Dreier of California. 

Mr. Forsythe. 

Mr. Shuster. 

Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Clinger. 

Mr. Hyde. 

Mrs. Roukema. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Hall of Indiana) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Rangel in two instances. 

Mrs. Burton of California. 
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